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THE PLAIN PEOPLE (See Americana). 





Hard working hand 
that keeps on the job 
















How hard a tractor can work, and how 


pull is heavy. Strains are great. And the 


job must go on day in and day out. 


It’s right here that General Motors Series 
71 Diesels shine. Both in peace and at war 
they have built rare records of perform- 
ance. Already many of them in tractors 
have delivered up to 25,000 hours of eco- 
nomical performance and are still going 
trong. 

Farmers and construction engineers like 
: them especially because they deliver great 
power with less than usual size and weight. 


They start fast and are easy to service. 


SINGLE ENGINES .. Up to 200 HP.) 


long, rests largely with its engine. Drawbar 


And replacements when needed are read- 
ily available because of GM simplified de- 
sign and because elimination of different 
sizes of parallel parts increases the avail- 
ability to owners of the right part when if 


is neéde d. 


These are the reasons it’s wise when 
buying a tractor or other engine-driven 
machinery to make sure it is GM Diesel 


powered. 


On the Arena-Norton farm, largest vegetable 
shippersin Arizona, an {/lis-Chalmers trac- 
tor like this, powere d by aG V Die sel, has 
operated 18,186 hours, day in and day out, 
for more than five years. This 3,200-acre 
farm now employs four of these tractors. 


MULTIPLE UNITS. . Up to 800 H.P.} aie DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich, 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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ENGINES . . 150 to 2000 H. P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland 11, Ohio 
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Talking it Over 


In all the hubbub over wage in- 
creases and threatened inflation, there 
is one group of people—and it is a 
large one—whose interests seem to be 
overlooked entirely. That is the group 
that lives more or less on a “fixed” 
income—the millions of people whose 
existence depends on their savings ac- 
cumulated through years of work and 
thrift, the widows and orphans whose 
breadwinners thoughtfully left a mod- 
est sum of money or life insurance to 
protect their loved ones when they 
passed on, and those who denied them- 
selves during their working years to 
pay for the annuity that would give 
them security in their declining years. 

These people—and there are mil- 
lions of them—look for their support 
to incomes fixed at so many dollars— 
not in the purchasing power of those 
dollars. When the purchasing power of 
the dollar goes down, so does their in- 
come, for their fixed number of dol- 
lars will, of course, buy less in the way 
of food, clothing, shelter and other 
necessities of life. 

There are theorists who claim that 
wages can be increased—considerably 
and generally—without a .correspond- 
ing increase in the cost of living. But 
let’s analyze this and see if this is so. 
The price of any product is based upon 
the manufacturer’s costs of production. 
That is elementary. His costs of pro- 
duction are in turn made up of raw 
materials costs, labor costs, salaries, 
rent, taxes, selling and distribution 
costs, etc. The greatest of these, by 
far, is the cost of labor. Then, since 
labor is the predominant item among 
the various costs that determine the 
selling price of a product, doesn’t it 
follow that any appreciable rise in the 
cost of labor must inevitably affect the 
price the manufacturer must charge 
for his product? 

The alternative is for the manu- 
facturer to sell his goods at a loss. If 
he is foolish enough to do so, he will 
in time have to go out of business. 


And his workers will find themselves 
out of jobs. 

Let’s suppose, however, that the 
natural law of economics is allowed to 
function normally, and the manufac- 
turer is permitted to raise the price of 
his product to take care of his in- 
creased selling costs. Other manufac- 
turers, facing the same situation and 
being governed by the same fundamen- 
tal laws of business, follow the same 
procedure. A general rise in wages 
thus brings a general rise in the cost 
of living. 

To the worker whose pay has been 
increased, this may seem of little mo- 
ment. Things cost more but he is paid 
more, so he thinks he is better or at 
least as well off. What he often does 
not realize is that he has been robbed 
of part of the savings he has so fru- 
gally put away, for those savings now 
will not buy as much as formerly. 

The real squeeze, however, is on 
those unfortunate people who live on 
a fixed income of so many dollars. 
Their income isn’t .increased to take 
care of the increased cost of living. 
The men or women who have worked 
and saved for years to accumulate a 
modest competence, when they no 
longer can work, now find themselves 
in a frightening predicament. The little 
nest egg that they figured would last 
them isn’t enough; everything costs 
more and their savings go that much 
more rapidly. 

The elderly, who depend upon a 
pension or annuity, find their fixed in- 
come hopelessly inadequate to support 
them. The widow who maintains her- 
self and her children on a fixed num- 
ber of dollars from life insurance is 
another helpless victim of the increased 
cost of living. 

In the discussions of general wage 
increases, some consideration should 
be given to those dependent upon fixed 
incomes, and to whom a general rise 
in the cost of living would be dis- 
astrous, 


Sincerely, 


Bigilnnn Metin 


Publisher 








Calling all: war veterans 





—their families 


and friends 








Which of these 8 
FREE BOOKLETS 


answers your questions? 


r you are a veteran (or a close rela- 
tive of a veteran) by all means send 
for Veteran—This is for You. It is 
crammed with practical information 
on how to take advantage of the many 
benefits you have earned. 

If you are a business man or woman 
—or just a good citizen interested in 
helping veterans fit themselves back 
into community life, you will find 
booklets prepared from your stand- 
point. All booklets are based on the 
nationally famous “‘Connecticut Plan” 
. .. and describe what has been done 
in other communities by applying that 
fine old American quality of common 
sense. 

The cost of these booklets is being 
paid by the Aetna Insurance Group as 
a contribution to making America as 
strong in peace as in war, and in con- 
tinuation of its 126 years of service to 
the Nation. 

To obtain one or more booklets, 
simply chéck titles desired, and sign 
and mail coupon. 


Aetna Insurance Group 

670 Main Street 

Hartford, Conn. 

Please send—without charge or obligation— 

the booklets checked. 

— Veteran... This is for you. 
(Every veteran and his family needs a 
copy.) 

—_... 8 everyone in your community ready for 
the returning veteran? 
(How an industrial city of 40,000 has 
prepared.) 
A big city has a working plan for its 
veterans. 

— This small industrial town will see that 
no veteran is overlooked. 
This rural community is not worried 
about its 170 veterans. 

Flow industry has prepared for its re- 
turning servicemen. 

—.. This business is ready for its veterans. 

The Connecticut Plan—Community Aid 
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to Veterans. 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


ro SHINOLA 


@ You really ought to be up on the facts 
about what regular Shinola shoe care can 
pmean to you, 

Aside from the grooming angle, there’s the 
' matter of wear. Shinola’s scientific combina- 
tion of oily waxes helps hold in and replenish 
the normal oils in leather—helps maintain 
flexibility—and that means longer wear. It 
will pay you to KEEP ’EM SHINING WITH 


SHINOLA, 






SHINOLA 


FOR EVERY 
TYPE AND 
COLOR SHOE 









Complete 


SHAVE 
KIT 


For sale 


For beards as tough as copper wire, here’s 
the answer to shaving comfort. Kit includes: 
Durham T-type razor, five famous Durham- 
Duplex heavy-duty, hollow-ground blades, 
strop outfit for economy and smoother shaves 
every time, shave stick and comb. A bargain 
in de luxe shaving equipment. If dealer can't 
supply, send $2 direct. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. G, MYSTIC, CONN. 


DURHAM 


4 


BETWEEN 


OURSELVES 





How Much Lumber? You are trying 
to build too many houses out of the Gen. 
Sherman tree. When I last saw the grand 
old tree only 35 five-room houses could 
be erected from its lumber. Maybe PAtH- 
FINDER was taking some of these F.H.A. 
war-time houses for its example? 

E, T. Westmoreland, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

[Federal Housing Administration says 
enough wood to finish the interior of 500 
small 5-room masonry houses can be proc- 
essed from a big redwood tree.—Ep.] 


Science Suggestion: You refer to 
General Electric and what they hope to 
accomplish with their betatron. They ex- 
pect to change atoms of one chemical ele- 
ment into another element. We are dread- 
fully short on sugar, thanks to our plan- 
ners. Why not change salt into sugar? 

John A. Idall, Coffeen, JIl. 


[We’re passing that along to G.E.—Eb.] 


Fraternization: Your picture “Yank 
Boy Meets Jap Girl” is one of the most 
disgusting aftermaths of the war. It is 
even worse than pictures I have seen lately 
of G.I.s escorting German girls in Ger- 
many. Non-fraternization should be en- 
forced in the conquered countries. 
Richard E. Orman, Jamestown, N. Dak. 


Another "Cry" Room: You speak 
about a “cry room” in a new Red Fork, 
Okla., theater. In Jackson Center, Ohio 
(pop. 600), the Elder Theater, built three 
years ago, included such a room for moth- 


» ers with crying babies. These mothers sit 


in rocking chairs while enjoying the show. 
L. E. Garling, Jackson Center, Ohio 


Pickets: Am glad vou showed the 
pictures of those five people picketing Sen. 
Bilbo. It shows the trend in this country 
since labor unions have been given a mo- 
nopoly over the working man, that they 
are more anxious to have a picket line 
than an assembly line. 

R. Simmons, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Occupation Idea: Why must our 
young, inexperienced boys be thrown 
among the swine of occupied countries? 
Our young soldiers and their future chil- 
dren are America’s future; bring them 
home and let men between 4o and 60 be- 
come the army of occupation. 

Mrs. Harold Hanna, Tulsa, Okla, 


Zero Milestone: Re your statement 
in Between Ourselves: Distances from 
Washington, D. C., are not measured from 
the Capitol but from the zero milestone 
located on the north side of the Ellipse, 
just across the road from the south White 
House lawn, 

B. Frank Ledford, Cleveland, Tenn. 

[Right; the 4-ft. pink granite. marker 
was dedicated June 4, 1923.—Ed.] 


PATHFINDER 


Potato Fest: You are wrong again. 
The specific gravity test for separating 
mealy potatoes from non-mealy ones was 
not discovered by vegetable crop special- 
ists at Cornell. It was discovered and 
developed by agronomists at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire. 

J. L. Haddock, Pullman, Wash. 

[We specified Cornell had discovered a 
specific gravity test. Other methods of testing 
were not excluded.—Ed. ] 


Personal Story of Retired White- 
Collar Man: Under the Dome predicts 
‘a mild inflation, with prices climbing as 
much as 20-25% over present levels.” 
We are all of the old proud, independent 
school and would feel it a crime to have 
to be supported by government relief. But 
the trouble is this. Our saving from olden 
times of $11,000 was worth not more than 
$4,000 compared to purchasing prices of 
former days, and our balance of $6,000 is 
worth about $2,000, or perhaps, a little 
more. I hope the labor unions will soon 
be satisfied, but it does not seem prices 
will be any lower. I suppose I shouldn't 
kick, but they have made such a mess— 
such a failure of my life, that I cannot 
help but notice these things. Remember. 
I am not jealous. I am glad that they 
have a good time, but it seems unfair. 

A Forgotten Man, 
International Falls, Minn. 
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S 
. REACHES THRIFTY DRUG St°™* 


IN FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


Accessible loading-dock facilities are built 
into the central warehouse to speed ship- 
ments to company ovtlets. 


SIXTY-SIX THRIFTY DRUG STORES, a Cali- 
fornia chain, selling everything from castor-oil to 
coffee pots, demand a constant flow of merchandise 


from the company’s warehouse to store counters. 


By coupling their trucks to Trailers, 9 Fruehaufs 
now haul far more stock with less equipment than 
would be required to carry it in trucks alone. One 
truck does the work of two 
or more. Making fewer 
trips to stores means less 
fuel consumption — less 
tire wear. These are im- 


portant savings which help 





to keep the price of drugs 


Streamline delivery methods are 

H 7 paralleled with labor-saving load- 
and sundries down to a ing methods—so essential for the 
safe, rapid handling of heavy 
cases of breakable merchandise. 


minimum. 


DOES YOUR STATE RAID YOUR HIGHWAY TAX FUNDS? 


From 1925 through 1943—almost 2 billion 
dollars of your highway tax money was 
allocated by State agencies for purposes 
other than road building and upkeep. 
Today 16 States have put a stop to this 
practice. Will your State join these soon? 
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[A TRUCK 15 LIKE A HORSE 






TRANSPORTATION © 





REG U.S. PAT OFF 





Further, driver and truck are never idle for loading 
and unloading. Only the Trailers are spotted. It 
takes but a jiffy to couple or uncouple these Trailers 
and the driver and truck are back on the road with 


a loaded Trailer in no time. 


If you have a delivery 
problem, by all means let 
a Fruéhauf man fully ex- 
plain the Trailer - method. 
Fruehauf Transporta- 


tion Engineers have shown 





executives, in any number 


Shipments of avenge | pre- 


of different lines of busi- ciews drugs, liqvers end other 


scarce commodities are pro- 
tected in the Trailers by special 
locks which record time of 
opening and closing of doors. 
An electric siren alarm sounds 
when anyone tampers with 
the doors of the locked Trailer. 


ness, savings in hauling 
costs which could not be 


effected by any other way. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 32 


Service in Principal Cities 


FRUEWAUE 74 ERS 








America has much fo be thankful for. 


Abroad we have overcome enemies 
whose strength not long ago sent a 
shudder of fear throughout the world. 


At home we have checked an enemy 
that would have impaired our economy 
and our American way of life. That en- 
emy was inflation—runaway prices. 


The credit for this achievement, like 
the credit for-military victory; belongs 
to the people. 


You—the individual American citizen 
—have kept our economy strong in the 
face of the greatest inflationary threat 
this nation ever faced. 


You did it by simple, everyday acts 
of good citizenship. 


You put, on the average, nearly one- 
fourth of your income into War Bonds 
and other savings. The 85,000,000 
owners of War Bonds not only helped 
pay the costsof war, but also contributed 


Timely 
Message 


to 


Americans 


from 


The Secretary of the Treasury 


greatly to a stable, prosperous postwar 
nation. 


You, the individual American citizen, 
also helped by cooperation with ration- 
ing, price and wage controls, by exer- 
cising restraint in your buying and by 
accepting high wartime taxes. 


All those things relieved the pressure 
on prices, 


THE TASK AHEAD 


We now set our faces toward this future: 
a prosperous, stable postwar America 
—an America with jobs and an oppor- 
tunity for all. 


To achieve this'we must steer a firm 
course between an inflationary price 
rise such as followed World War I and 
a deflation that might mean prolonged 
unemployment. Prices rose moresharply 
after the last war than they did during 
the conflict and paved the way for the 
depression that followed—a depression 





which meant unemployment, business 
failures and farm foreclosures for many. 
Today you can help steer our course 
toward a prosperous America: 
—by buying all the Victory Bonds 
you can afford and by holding on to 
the War Bonds you now have 
—by cooperating with such price, 
rationing and other controls as may 
be necessary for a while longer 
—by continuing to exercise patience 
and good sense with high faith in our 
future. 
The challenge to America of switching 
from war to peace with a minimum of 
clashing gears is a big one. 
But it is a small one compared to the 
tasks this nation has accomplished since 
Sunday, December 7, 1941. 


Secretary of the Treasury 


A Government messaye prepared by the War Advertising Council and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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RE—EMPLOYMENT OF VETERANS isn't going well, is one of the Nation's major prob- 
lems. With.two million out of service and more getting out every day, 
it will have to be solved soon. Some of the difficulties: Bad plan- 
ning, strikes, Seniority rules, exaggerated wage demands by veterans. 


VICTORY LOAN IS DOING POORLY compared with the war loans; Treasury will be 


happy to improve on 1919 when victory loan was oversubscribed 15%. 

AN AUTOMATIC DUST CATCHER for private homes has been perfected. Pair of ion- 
ized plates will attract all the dust in the house. Hitch: It will 
cost at least $250 at first. 





Additional, but smaller, cuts for business; bigger cuts for individ- 
uals; taxation of exempt "non-profit" groups like labor unions; stif- 
fer capital-—gains taxes; cuts in excise taxes. 

WHEN THE NEW PLANES on order are delivered, airlines hope almost to halve pres- 
ent travel time on the longer flights. 

FARMERS' CASH INCOME will be as high or higher next year than this, economists 
say. One reason is that much of this year's big crop won't be mar- 
keted until 1946. 

REPUBLICAN POLITICAL STRATEGY is split. Some leaders think the GOP ought to 
lay low, let the Democrats drown in their own blunders; others urge 
open attack on Truman and seem to be having their way. 

SHORTAGE OF MACHINERY, some of which used to come from Germany, is going to 
hold up quantity production of hosiery, particularly the best grades. 

WASHINGTON PUTS LITTLE FAITH in the guesses that a military man would succeed 
Stalin if he died or retired. One of the powerful members of the 
Politburo is considered more likely. 

SOME OF THE ANGLOPHOBES in Congress are about to complain of British prop- 
aganda here aimed at bettering Britain's chances for a loan. 

PRIME MINISTER ATTLEE'S SPEECH to a joint Congressional session has reminded 
some Congressmen that no high U.S. official ever has-been invited to 
address the British parliament. 

LOOK FOR MANAGEMENT to continue to applaud, even aid, John L. Lewis in his 
efforts to harass the CIO in the Labor-Management conference. 

IT ISN'T GENERALLY REALIZED the Bretton Woods agreement will lapse Jan. l, 

1946, unless ratified by nations representing 65% of the funds. So 

far, the U.S. is the only ratifier. Britain can't and won't move 

until its loan is arranged. 


BUSINESS WOULD LIKE.TO SEE Government determine its loan policy; points out 
that an estimated $1 billion worth of orders from Russia is being 
held up. 

INDICATIONS ARE THAT General Motors will close its New York offices, centralize 
in Detroit, which may mean that Alfred P. Sloan will resign as board 
chairman. 

IF AUTO MANUFACTURERS STICK to the designs they now have on paper or in the 
model stage, the 1948 car will be a rear-—engine job, wide enough for 
five passengers to sit in a row, and with plenty of glass for com- 
plete visibility. 

OW OVER SYNTHETIC TIRES is in the offing. Auto industry says its tests show 
them to be dangerous under peacetime driving conditions, wants to warn 
drivers. Tire companies say it isn't so. 

SWITCH TO "BALE QUOTAS" from present acreage quotas is being urged by cotton 
growers. They say it would be fairer, since it would compensate for 
low-yield fields. 





PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C., November 28, 1945 
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ITH the world at peace, this Christmas 

will be the merriest in years. And at 
Firestone dealer stores and Firestone stores you 
will find gifts galore for family and friends, just 
a few of which are shown here. For convenience, jy: 
economy and courteous service make Firestone Hy ess 
your shopping headquarters. 4, Ws 
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For the best in music, listen to the “Voice of Firestone” every Monday evening over NBC network. 
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THE NATION 


Investigation 


Congress, Pearl Harbor inquiry con- 
firms that U. S. broke secret Jap 
code, hasn't yet pinned down blame 


After all the charges and counter- 
charges, it was finally getting under way. 
Six Democratic and four Republican Con- 
gressmen started the Pearl Harbor probe 
before a capacity crowd including Rear 
Adm. Kimmel and Maj. Gen. Short, who 
between them commanded Hawaiian de- 
fenses in 1941. 

Story. First week’s information came 
from two sources: (1) volumes of inter- 
cepted Jap code messages dating from 
Dec. 1940, which revealed detailed Jap 
war plans; (2) testimony by Rear Adm. 
Inglis, Chief of Naval Intelligence, and 
Col. Thielen of Army General Staff. 

The messages disclosed that Ambas- 
sador Kurusu and Admiral Yamamoto re- 
ferred to the pre-Pearl Harbor negotia- 
tions as “the matrimonial question,” to 
war as “birth af a child,” to FDR as 
“Miss Kimiko,” to Secretary Hull as 
“Miss Umeko.” 

Testimony revealed that the Japs con- 
ceived the Pearl Harbor attack in Jan., 
1941, briefed the fleet Oct. 5, gave it de- 
tailed instructions Nov. 25, issued the 
fatal “climb Mt. Niitaka” (attack Pearl 
Harbor) order Dec. 5. 

Politics. With all the advance knowl- 
edge of Jap ‘intentions, GOP committee 
members wanted to know why the armed 
forces were caught asleep, sought to show 
that President Roosevelt and Hull were 


International 


responsible, that they had invited war. 

A hint of this came when Sen, Brew- 
ster (Me.) charged the Navy with cover- 
ing up, Inglis with making “unqualifiedly 
false” statements. Snapped the _berib- 
boned admiral: “I resent that!” 

Rep. Gearhart (Cal.) said the Jap- 
anese “were doing everything in their 
power to get an acceptable agreement and 
got slapped in the face” (by Hull’s Nov. 
26 demand that Japan withdraw from 
China). But in Japan, Kurusu said it 
wasn't so, that FDR and Hull sincerely 
attempted to prevent or postpone war. 


Management United 


The lines were drawn. Management 
was presenting a united front. 

In Detroit, Ford joined General Mo- 
tors and Chrysler in flatly rejecting the 
United: Auto Workers’ 30% wage demand, 
didn’t even offer the 10% GM was willing 
to give, but which the union rejected. 

Big and Little Steel were hand-in- 
hand, too; wouldn’t talk about the steel- 
workers’ $2-a-day demand unless prices 
were upped. 

And, in Washington, management was 
standing pat against discussing wages in 
the Labor-Management conference, which 
was plodding along, hadn’t yet solved its 
thorniest issues, 

Meaning. Looking at the united 
front, labor charged management with be- 
ing willing to shut down, live on excess 
profits tax rebates rather than raise wages. 
GM, for instance, would draw about $160 
million from the Treasury if its 1946 





profits fell off drastically. Unions are bet- 
ter fixed financially than in the past 
(Treasury said they had a 1943 income of 
$418 million) but in a death struggle with 
management they would be paying out 
capital. 

If industry sticks together, there 
might be a bitter labor war with more than 
a million men on strike. But labor is 
counting on competition to split the com- 
bine, will help it along if it can by strik- 
ing one company at a time, let its com- 
petitors produce for a lush market. 


Legion Forum 


The Army-Navy merger issue had an- 
other forum—the 27th annual Amerfcan 
Legion convention at Chicago. Admirals 
King and Nimitz spoke against it, Army 
speakers for it. There were more “big 
name” speakers—Generals Eisenhower, 
Bradley, Doolittle, Hershey, The Legion’s 
Military Affairs Committee favored some 
sort of merger. 

Other questions which the delegates, 
including World War II vets for the first 
time, had to take a stand on: Universal 
military training, the atomic bomb, vet- 
erans’ re-employment, adequate medical 
care and security (including the bonus 
question) for the returning serviceman, 


Up and Down 


New car prices, on the average, will 
be the same as 1942, OPA Chief. Bowles 
announced. Some makes will be a little 
higher, others slightly lower. 

Dealers will lose about 2.5% of their 
pre-war margin of profit, but should make 
more money, Bowles said, because of huge 
demand and less loss on used car trade- 
ins, 

The OPA program was announced in 


Acme Acme 


PEARL HARBOR. Reor Adm. H. E. Kimmel (left) and Maj. Gen. W. C. Short (right) wait their turn while Rear Adm. T. B. Inglis and Col. 


Bernard Thielen set the stage, in opening testimony before Congressional committee. 
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the teeth of an all-out fight by auto deal- 
ers to force higher prices. Dealers said 
they couldn’t count on volume to make up 
for smaller profits because strikes might 
hold up production. They deluged Con- 
gressmen and OPA with wires of protest. 
Bowles called them “the greatest single 
pressure group” he had yet seen. 

First definite prices announced were 
Ford, which went up 2% ($834 to $977 
retail at factory), and Studebaker, up 9% 
($875 to $967). General Motors (Chev- 
rolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick, Cadil- 
lac) prices will be 2.5% lower than 1942. 


Good Baptist ? 


“No man—even the President of the 
United States—can be a good Baptist and 
drink his liquor.” 

The Baptist General Convention of 
Texas agreed with the speaker (Chairman 
Shuttleworth of the Civic Righteousness 
Committee), unanimously passed a reso- 
lution instructing Texas Baptist colleges 
not to confer any honorary degree on 
President Truman because of his “re- 
ported attitude toward gambling and 
drinking.” 

In Waco, the president of Baylor 
university’s board said the convention 
couldn’t instruct the trustees, that Baylor 
had a degree “ready and waiting” for the 
President. He added: “If he doesn’t come 
and get it, we’ll mail it to him.” 


Boom and Bust? 


Fully half of World War I’s disas- 
trous inffation occurred after the Armis- 
tice. In 1919, prices began a dizzy ascent. 
The cost of living rose 108%. Building 
materials jumped 238%. By mid-1920 
prices were so high that buying slowed, 
markets collapsed. Depression struck in 
1921 and 5.5 million workers lost jobs. 

Last week, the threat of inflation 


again hung ominously over the nation. It 
was the crux of strikes, the labor-manage- 
ment conference, the reconversion battle. 
OPA Administrator Bowles was on record 
with the warning that the crisis is here, 
that inflationary pressures are eight times 
as great as 25 years ago. 

Reasons. Residents of Jacksonville, 
Fla., already were paying 40% more to 
live than in 1939; Birmingham and Port- 
land, Ore., 35; New York, 31; Minne- 
apolis, 25. On. a national average (see 
chart) the cost of living was 31% higher 
or 131% of the 1939 index. 

Food alone cost 49% more, clothing 
48%. Home building costs were up 32% 
over 1940, The stock market was booming 
merrily upwards. Business groups asked 
removal of price control, but individuals 
had $212 billion two spend, only $101 bil- 
lion in goods and services to spend it on. 

Action. The danger was not going 
unnoticed. To Washington trooped repre- 
sentatives of more than 50 consumers’ 
groups demanding continued price-control, 
food subsidies, strong policies to prevent 
inflation. In Columbus, Ohio’s Gov. 
Lausche called for a “buyers’ strike” to 
halt price rises. In Chicago, consumers 
had flatly insisted that milk and bread 
prices remain stable, 

Meaning. The next six to eight 
months (until reconversion gets going) 
will decide whether inflation can be halted 
or whether a “boom and bust” period is 
in the making. What Congress and the 
Administration do about retaining price 
and inventory controls will be the decid- 
ing factor. For, when people start bidding 
against each other for scarce goods, the 
inflationary whirlwind starts ‘spinning, 


Gen. Ike Goes to Bat 

Army’s campaign for unified Army- 
Navy command was going well. The Ad- 
ministration’s drive for peacetime com- 
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RISE. Living costs hit their peak in 1920, but were proportionately higher during World War | 
than in World War II. 
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EISENHOWER endorses compulsory military 


training, armed services merger. 


pulsory military training was sagging, had 
barely escaped being pigeonholed by Re- 
publicans. 

So, back to Washington from Ger- 
many came Gen. Eisenhower to tell Con- 
gress both were needed to insure national 
security. 

He told a Senate committee: The 
war in Western Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean would have been lost without uni- 
fied command; without unity now “we 
may enter another emergency as we did 
at Pearl Harbor’; integration will save 
wasteful duplication, enable U. S. to “buy 
more security for less money.” 

Draft. Before a House committee, 
Eisenhower insisted a peacetime draft 
would have prevented Pearl Harbor, 
would mean difference between victory 
and defeat in another war when atom bomb 
would leave no time for training men. 

In this he was supported by Admiral 
King, but Navy thoroughly disagreed with 
him on merger, trotted out Adm. Nimitz 
for rebuttal. 

Navy. Nimitz favored “closer co- 
operation” between the two services but 
feared that the “theoretical advantages” 
of mergep were unattainable, that merger 
might hamper U. S. command of the seas, 

But his testimony was hurt by his 
earlier endorsement of unification and last 
week in Detroit Navy Secretary Forrestal 
tock another tack, suggested a citizen’s 
committee headed by B. M. Baruch to 
study the merger question. 


The “Thing” 


Most residents of Sheep’s Hill, near 
Pottstown, Pa., stayed indoors after night- 
fall. 

There was a “thing” abroad in the 
nearby woods which announced its pres- 
ence every night at 10 with eerie screeches; 
could scramble up trees; looked to glimp- 
sers like a black panther, a puma, a chow 
dog, a bear. Its unearthly howl so scared 
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one driver that he veered off the road, in- 
jured himself and a companion, but the 
“thing” mostly preyed on chickens. 

More dangerous was a 20-man ama- 
teur posse hunting it. Its trigger-happy 
members wounded two fellow-hunters. 


Vets Embroiled 


One day last June, six Philadelphia 
veterans of World War II decided to go 
into the taxi business, buck the powerful 
Yellow Cab Co., which dominates the 
Quaker City field. 

They got 94 other veterans, formed 
the G.I. Taxicab Association, whose mem- 
bers pledged $2,000 each to set up shop, 
buy r1o cars. Last week, the G.I.s were 
embroiled before the Pennsylvania Utili- 
ties Commission in a bitter battle with 
Yellow Cab and four independents which 
sought to block a franchise for the group. 

Before a sympathetic crowd in Phila- 
delphia’s ancient City Hall, the veterans 
complained the city needed more cabs, 
said the taxi interests wanted to keep out 
competition, would deprive 300 ex-service- 
men of jobs. “I am just trying to protect 
Yellow Cab’s interest. in every proper, 
legal way,” retorted opposing counsel. 

What to do about the new association 
rested with the PUC, 


Going Up 


It was true. Military air accidents 
were rising. Army said the rate was up 
35%, blamed (among other things) relax- 
ation of war tension, 

Gen. Carl Spaatz, Strategic Air Force 
commander, offered another reason. At a 
Senate hearing he growled that “hysterical 
demobilization” was wrecking the air 
force, warned of a “rising curve of acci- 
dents due to loss of experienced ground 
personnel.” (Admiral King next day 
claimed the Navy was so disorganized by 
demobilization it couldn’t fight a major 
battle.) 

Nevertheless, moves to speed demo- 
bilization continued. Army had discharged 
three million since May 12; Navy, 607,- 
ooo. Army said it will lower point scores 
from 60 to 55 Dec. 1, Navy said its scores 
would be lowered after Jan. 1. 


Week at Home 


East: In Huntington, N.Y., Henry L. 
Stimson, ex-Secretary of War, was re- 
ported recovering from a heart attack, 

Midwest: An unidentified man posed 
a neat question for American Legion offi- 
cials in Chicago: Is the husband of a 
WAC eligible for the Legion Auxiliary? 

West: Earl Stilson, 78, Gold Beach, 
Ore., skidded off the road, spent 14 days 
pinned in his car, died. Searchers found 
his body and a diary revealing his hunger, 
thirst, efforts to attract motorists on the 
highway, 100 ft. away. 

South: At St. Anthony Hospital, 
Louisville, Ky., nurses vainly tried to dis- 
suade Mrs, Mary Trotter, wife of a 
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CINDERELLA MAN. From wartorn Europe, Capt. Frank L. Lillyman wrote New York's Hotel 
Pennsylvania, outlined a postwar “dream week.” The hotel took him up, provided... 
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. . - him, his family, with a luxurious suite... ...«@ view of Manhattan's noted skyline . 





Paul Parker 
. and a bed no foxhole ever boasted. All of this for seven days was “on the house.” 
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wounded soldier, from naming her new 
son Atomic Victor Trotter. 

Ray Nolen, unemployed welder, 


raked through some old rags at the Sal- 
vation Army office in New Orleans, found 
an $800 diamond. 


WASHINGTON 


PARADE 





Bruised Standing 


It wasn’t their pride, it was their 
professional standing that suffered, indig- 
nant press women complained when they 
failed to make a White House buffet. 

Mrs, James Helm, social secretary to 
Mrs. Truman, explained that a “repre- 
sentative list of 100” was selected for the 
party from the rolls of newswomen’s clubs 
and the Congressional press gallery. No 
“reflection” on others was intended. 

But those left out weren’t consoled. 
“Our editors will think we just don't 
rate,” they wailed. 


Man of Peace 


With quiet dignity befitting his rank 
of senior statesman, Cordell Hull, ex- 
Secretary of State, received the news that 
he was the first winner of the Nobel Peace 
Award since 1938. 

It climaxed the 74-year-old Tennes- 
career in behalf of international 
good will, and particularly his intensified 
efforts in the midst of World War II to 
launch the United Nations Organization. 
And it brought to him, as he slowly re- 
gained strength from last year’s break in 
health, a flood of congratulations from all 
over the world. 

In Washington, these included warm 
personal messages from President Tru- 


sean’s 
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International 


NOBEL PRIZE WINNER: Cordell Hull and wife quietly reap his harvest of world-wide esteem. 


man, visiting Prime Minister Attlee, Sec- 
retary of State Byrnes and a host of 
others. 

Warning. Hull said simply that he 
was “most gratified.” But he warned it 
was “imperative” that major nations have 
“continued unity, friendly understanding 
and common effort” to insure lasting 
peace. 

Founded by the late Alfred B. Nobel, 
Swedish inventor of dynamite, the award 
does not have a fixed value. In 1938 it 
amounted to $30,000. 


Affair for Truman 


Having helped President Truman es- 
tablish his “international reputation as a 
pianist,” the National Press Club went a 
step farther and presented him with a den- 
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INTERCEPTION: Sen. K. D. McKellar (c.), backed by Sen. Arthur Capper (1.), greeted Grand 

Rabbi Lipschitz, Philadelphia, leader of 1,000 rabbis seeking open Palestine, on Capitol steps. 
They listened sympathetically. 


size Steinway upright at its annual dinner 
for the President. Edward Jamieson, pre- 
siding, said the club wanted him to have 
a piano handy at all times “to keep in 
practice.” 

The surprise gift brought a sparkle to 
the President’s eye. He thought his daugh- 
ter, Margaret, would like it, too. 

Band's Finale. The dinner was an in- 
formal affair attended by goo club mem- 
bers and guests, including Canada’s Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King and Gen. “Ike” 
Eisenhower. Chief entertainers were Ed- 
die Cantor, Nino Martini, zany Joe E. 
Lewis, Joy Hodges, the U. S. Navy or- 
chestra, and Maj. Glenn Miller's Army 
Air Forces overseas band in its farewell 
public appearance. 

Miller has been missing in flight ever 
since he disappeared over the English 
Channel on an entertainment mission. 
With many of the members already mus- 
tered out, the band reassembled under 
Sgt. Jerry Gray to give one more jive 
blast for the President. 


Nature Turned Around 


Befuddled by Washington’s never too 
logical weather, Oriental cherry trees in 
Potomac park suddenly blossomed. A 
mild fall and warm rains had pushed next 
Easter ahead of this year’s Thanksgiving. 


Battleship Grab-bag 


Want an old battleship? Or a de- 
funct carrier? Rep. Carl Vinson (D.-Ga.), 
chairman of the House Naval Affairs com- 
mittee, said he was ready to help patriotic 
groups get them for their states. Often 
called the No. 1 Navy lover in Cengress, 
he just couldn’t bear to see the battle 
wagons and fighting ladies broken up. 

The Navy is planning to scrap six 
overage heavyweights — Arkansas, New 
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York, Texas, Nevada, Pennsylvania and 
Mississippi—along with the carriers En- 
terprise, Saratoga and Ranger. 

Vinson believed that after removal of 
modern armament and equipment, break- 
ing up the hulls would cost more than the 
scrap metal would bring. And he shud- 
dered at the thought of using the historic 
fighters for atomic bomb fodder in pro- 
posed tests. 


Nation On a Lot 


Povilas Zadeikis, envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary from Lithu- 
ania, is Washington’s only diplomat whose 
residence, with the ground on which it 
stands, is all the real estate his nebulous 
country actually holds under its jurisdic- 
tion, 

Latvia and Estonia, the other Baltic 
states that were swallowed up by Russia, 
have U. S. recognition also—but their rep- 
resentatives are in rented quarters. 

Out Sixteenth st., along one of the 
capital’s embassy rows, stands a stone, 
iron-grilled town house—relic of the days 
of more ornate mansions—a spot physi- 
cally held inviolate by a submerged but 
still recognized nation. In it reside Zade- 
ikis, his wife and 12-year-old daughter, 
and a scant staff. Their country lives only 
as a future hope, but their home’s paid 
for and there’s gold in the bank. 

Awaits the Day. Against the day 
when Lithuania may again take its place 
among the nations, Zadeikis quietly waits 
and works. Three times in World War II 
he saw his country overrun—once by Ger- 
many, twice by Russia—finally annexed 
into the Soviet Union. Prudently, the 
Lithuanian government had sent all its 
gold to the U. S. for safety. The legation 
is using it for expenses, 

Zadeikis is a grey, urbane, scholarly 
ex-soldier and ex-chemical engineer. He 
was born on a farm. After serving 11 
years in the Russian army prior to and 
during World War I, he survived the offi- 
cer purge when the Reds took over, came 
to the U. S. in rt919 on a bond selling 
mission for his newly liberated country. 


He has been minister since 1935. 


Harris & Ewing 


home also his country. 


MR. ZADEIKIS: His 
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The Plain People 


Thoughts of love tickle most young 
men in spring, the rhyme says. But “mar- 
rying season” begins in the fall for practi- 
cal Amishmen, when crops are safely in 
and there’s nothing more to be done in 
the fields. They're turning up four and 
five couples deep at the license windows 
in the “Dutch” towns of Pennsylvania. 

In C. O. Camps. But there’s no 
rush of veteran marriages yet because 
many young Amish, traditionally pacifist, 
are still in the consciéntious objector 
camps largely financed by their faith. 

Amish are the “plain people” who 
seem to have dropped on their splendid 
farms from the 17th century. They wear 
the same sort of severely simple clothes 
their forebears wore when they settled in 
the U. S. 

Men’s hair beneath “clergymen’s” 
hats is long: women’s, braided smooth un- 
der muslin caps and poke bonnets. Belts, 
suspenders, neckties and such frippery are 
banned. Hooks and eyes usually replace 
military-like buttons. Children are dressed 
like doll-size copies of parents. 

Horsepower. Buggies are latest 
mode of transportation—uncovered for 
the unmarried, covered for wedded own- 
ers. (Another badge of marriage is a 
man’s beard.) Electricity, radio, tele- 
phones are taboo. Blinds, rugs, pictures 
draw frowns, One woman removed plumb- 
ing from her new home. Rule-breaking 
means ex-communication. 

Almost Medieval. Amish are a relic 
of the strict beginnings of the older Men- 
nonite sect, founded in Europe about 
1550. Mennonites, about 134,000 in this 
country, are generally more “worldly,” 
use up-to-date machinery, often cannot 
be distinguished from “ordinary” folk. 
Many girls wear rayon stockings (black) 
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and moderate heels. Clothes are usually 
“plain,” but not always cheap. That tra- 
ditional, “simple” white cap, they say, 
can cost a lady $25. 


$302 If You Enlist 


Charles Clinton stooped to pick up 
the paper—a New York Times—which 
fell from behind a mirror at his Elizabeth, 
Pa., home. 

His eye fell on an ad: “10,000 Volun- 
teers Wanted.” Officials like the Mayor of 
New York were offering bounties to Army 
volunteers—$75 to $302. 

On the front page, under heading 
“From Europe,” were news dispatches: 
Revolutionary movements, war in Den- 
mark, something called ‘““Tory Tactics and 
Liberal Opinions.” High spot of local in- 
terest seemed to be a metropolitan fair 
featuring an “exciting sword .contest.” 
Mention was made of Mazzini, Garibaldi 
in England and Confederate stock. 

The paper was yellowed and torn 
after its years behind the mirror. It was 
dated April 8, 1864. 


Ghost Tracks 


When they brushed back the leaves 
this fall, the “phantom prints” were still 
there. Folks in nearby Bath, North Caro- 
lina’s oldest town, weren’t surprised. 
They’ve been a mystery for at least 132 
years. 

They date back, according to local 
legend, to a wild race of Aug. 19, 1813, 
when Jesse Elliott, a local dude noted for 
profanity, ran a Sabbath race instead of 
going to church. The story is that he 
lashed his horse in fury, demanding to be 
“taken in a winner, or carried off to hell!” 
Whereupon the animal braced his four 
feet, tossed Jesse to his death—and left 
this tangible evidence in the soft earth. 


Wary Chicks. The four. shallow 


marks aren’t spectacular. They’re the size 
any horse might leave. 
change, 


But they don’t 


and that’s not natural. Once 


FSA by John Collier 


WED AND UNWED. The "beaver" is the sign. Chin-whiskered Amishmen are the married ones. 
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SINNERS BEWARE! They say Sunday racing 
caused these hoofprints 132 years ago. 


Farmer Cutlar, who owns the Jand, leveled 
the spot and put a pigpen there, but the 
depressions reappeared. They say chick- 
ens peck up to the prints—and stop. 

Scientists think they may be vents 
of underground caverns, or soluble min- 
eral veins. But to people of Bath—and 
the Elliott family—the marks are sym- 
bols. For it was from Bath in 1739 that 
Evangelist George Whitefield wrote, “I 
am here hunting in the woods, these un- 
gospelized wilds, for sinners.” 


American Bonapartes 


An old man died in New York City 
last week. For 67 years his name had 
wafted an aura of another age through 
plain American cities. 

He was Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, 
great-grandnephew of Emperor Napoleon 
I of France. Jerome, too, died on an is- 
land—Welfare Island, where, unidentified, 
he was taken after a stroke. 

America and its ladies had a lure for 
Bonapartes. Napoleon’s oldest brother 
Joseph fled here in 1815 after Waterloo, 
and his youngest, Lucien, was en route 
when the British nabbed him. But Lucien’s 
son made the trip to become an outstand- 
ing Philadelphia naturalist. 

Niagara "Founders." Another 
brother, Jerome, also fled to the U. S. in 
1803, fell in love with “Bewitching Betsy” 
Patterson of Baltimore. It’s said their 
romance spurred Niagara’s reputation as 
“honeymoon haven,” for their wedding 
trip in 1803 focused all eves on the Falls. 
But—unlike Edward VIII—Jerome al- 
lowed his marriage with an American to 
be annulled and chose a royal bride. 

Ambitious, penny-pinching Betsy was 
disappointed when her boy Jerome II wed 
a plain American. One of his sons, Charles 
Joseph Bonaparte, became U. S. Attorney 
General and Secretary of the Navy. The 
other, West Pointer Jerome Napoleon 
III, married a grand-daughter of Daniel 
Webster. 

The last Jerome Napoleon IV (child- 
less) inherited a fortune, was a bored cen- 
ter of attraction at fashionable Newport. 
Once his wife Blanche shocked France by 
turning up in Paris with Jerome and visit- 
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ing cards which read: ‘““Madame La Prin- 
cess Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte.” 


First “U.S. Baby?” 


Alabama has posted a claim to the 
first white child born in continental 
U. S. A. Near Mobile Bay on Hollander’s 
Island, they’ve turned up four clay-lined 
storage pits like those Cortez left in 
Mexico in the early fifteen hundreds. 
These support the theory De Luna estab- 
lished a colony in Alabama in 1559. 

On this evidence John Glennen, Mo- 
bile Historical Society secretary, says it’s 
“reasonable” to suppose a white child was 
born “right here in Mobile” nearly three 
decades before Virginia Dare saw day at 
Roanoke Island, N. C., in 1587. 

Roman Invasion? This history-shak- 
ing point might tempt Thomas Bent, 
Tucson, Ariz., to re-pop a 20-year-old 
question: “Did the Romans beat Colum- 
bus to the New World?” 

That debate arose when the late 
Charles Manier stumbled over a strange 
object in a rock bank. With Bent, who 
owned the land, he found this was two 
lead crosses pegged together, bearing 
Latin inscriptions and crude drawings. 
Perhaps, he said, a band of Romans (un- 
known to history) hit Arizona about 775 
A.D. 

Mixed Marks. Under six feet of 
apparently undisturbed earth, beneath lay- 
ers of Apache arrowheads and pre-Colum- 
bian stone knives, the two men dug up 
36 other objects, including swords, batons 
and spears. Some were cut with designs 
of an ecclesiastical cap, a map of the 
Roman world, Roman fasces, angels, He- 
braic characters, seven-pointed candle- 
sticks, the Masonic square and compass. 

Cried Arizona State Museum cura- 
tor: “Most significant archaeological find 


since the Rosetta stone,” (which gave 
the key to Egyptian hieroglyphics in 
1799). University of Arizona offered 


$16,000 for the objects, if genuine. But 
others cried “hoax,” pointing out the 


Latin word Britannia beside the English 





Thomas W. Bent 


RELIC. Did the Romans beat Columbus here? 
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word Gaul, and the mixture of Roman and 
Hebrew. 

The mystery was never solved, While 
the University kept its $16,000, Bent kept 
his faith. Spaniards could have left the 
relics in 1540. But no one, he points out, 
has proved them fraudulent. 


Noah’s Neighbors 


From an Armenian mountain peak 
near Mt. Ararat, one of several disputed 
places where Noah’s ark may have 


stopped, came cosmic news last week. 
There, on the summit of Mt. Ala- 
gez, Soviet scientists had been working 
since August with 50 tons of equipment. 
Their prize tool was a three-ton magnet. 
When cosmic rays (mysterious radi- 
ation from outer space) struck lead and 
the resulting emissions were “deflected” 
by the magnet, a “new” sub-atomic parti- 
cle was detected. It has the same mass as 
a proton (the “positive” companion of 
the neutron in atomic nuclei) and may 


| help the Soviets develop atomic power, 
| Red researchers boasted. 


B-29 Flights. Lead, death-product of 
exhausted uranium, is not considered a 
promising atomic-fission source by most 
U.S. scientists. Latest U.S. cosmic ray 
project: National Geographic Society 


| plans for high-altitude research flights by 


B-29 ex-bombers. 


Non-Molding Bread 


Bread that spoils, blue with mold, 
while in its wrapper was within a month 
of being a thing of the past for the Great 


| Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 





The company last week announced 
that January would see its 37 bakeries 
equipped with electronic “ovens” to 
“broadcast” heat through wrapped loaves 
of bread, kill mold spores, keep the loaf 
unspoiled for weeks. 

Most bread now is susceptible to 
mold no matter how well protected be- 
cause the ever-present spores slip inside 
as the loaves cool, before wrapping. 


New X-Ray Eye 


A dwarf-size wonder-worker, disclosed 
last week at Springdale, .Conn., rivaled 
General Electric’s giant betatron (PATH- 
FINDER, Nov. 7) as a new aid to science 
and industry. 

It is a 16-inch X-ray tube, capable of 
producing 5.5 million roentgen units a min- 
ute (about 10,000 times the output of ear- 
lier “big” tubes). Unlike betatron X-rays, 
which have immense penetrative power, 
the new tube’s output excels in being 
readily absorbed. 

Power. From its maker, T. H. Rog- 
ers of Machlett Laboratories, came these 
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Why suffer cruel, nagging, muscular 
back pains—when help can be so quick, 
so easy! Don’t wait, try the clean, mod- 
ern, proved way to relieve simple back- 
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Just apply one big Johnson’s BACK 
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mild medication gently HEATS your 
back, stirs up circulation, fights conges- 
tion, eases pain. Warm flannel covering 
retains body heat, protects against chill- 
ing, supports day and night—feels great! 
(Nore: In case of chronic backache, see 
your doctor.) Insist on the GENUINE, 
made by Johnson & Johnson—first choice 


of millions. At all drug stores. 
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Save Fingers 


Steel-Grip Finger Guards 


Hundreds of factories are saving 
time and protecting workers 
with Steel-Grip Finger Guards. 
Used for handling rough, sharp 
articles, buffing, grinding, sand- 
ing, polishing, punch press 
work, many other jobs. Wear on 
fingers or thumb, front or back. 
Durable leather, elastic web 
back for snug, cool, comfortable 
fit. Easy on and off. One size 
fits all, men or women. Send 
10c each for samples or trial or- 
der box of 50 at 8 ic each, 10%. 
Catalog of Steel-Grip Safety 
Apparel free on request 
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hints of what the 16-inch tube may do for 
X-ray photochemical research by ionizing 
matter (liberating electrons): Kill germs 
in vaccines without killing the vaccine’s 
effectiveness, alter the nature of oils for 
emulsifying, perhaps produce entirely new 
synthetics. 

Already, the tube has changed the 
frequency vibration in quartz crystals for 
radio oscillators and temporarily changed 
the color of gemstones—pale blue aqua- 
marines to pale green, colorless sapphires 
to brilliant vermilion, 


* 


Elements 95 and 96 


School textbooks:that said with final- 
ity “there are g2 elements” needed re- 
writing when atomic bomb researchers ob- 
tained neptunium (93) and plutonium 
(94) from uranium. 

Still more re-writing was needed last 
week, because Prof. Glenn T. Seaborg, co- 
discoverer of plutonium, announced that 
University of California’s cyclotron had 
produced microscopic quantities of two 
more elements. 


The newcomers were born in a shower | 


of high-energy helium ions, element 95 
from uranium, 96 from plutonium. Prof. 
Seaborg “guessed” there are one or two 
more unknown elements. 


U-Boat Terrors 


Sleep in the deep was nearly out of 
the question for harassed U-boat captains 
in the battle of the Atlantic. ‘“Hedge- 
hogs” and “mousetraps” kept them hop- 
ping. 

Navy’s “hedgehog” is a 24-barrel scat- 
ter-gun, which tosses a pattern of bombs 
around submerged subs. 

The “mousetrap” is an adaptation for 
light patrol boats. Its smaller bombs are 
rocket-driven. Also revealed: An under- 
water rocket shot from a plane after a 
diving submarine. 





International 


HEDGEHOG. Its quills can sink submarines. 
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THE WORLD 


Control 


UNO, not yet functioning, urged by 
U. S., Britain, Canada to handle 


issue of atom bomb 


The problem of atomic energy held 
the headlines, following the close of the 
Anglo-American-Canadian conversations 
in Washington and departure of British 
Prime Minister Attlee, returning to Lon- 
don via Ottawa. 

Joint declaration of Truman, Attlee 
and Canadian Premier Mackenzie King 
provided no solution, but offered a 
method: Scientific knowledge should be 
shared with Russia and all other nations 
on a reciprocal basis. But “specialized in- 
formation regarding the practical applica- 
tion of atomic energy” should not be 
shared until “effective enforceable safe- 
guards against its use for destructive pur- 
poses can be devised.” 

Recommendation. To achieve this 
end, the three English-speaking leaders 
suggested creating under the United Na- 
tions Organization a special commission, 
authorized to make suggestions which the 
world security agency would debate and 
act upon. This commission, said the White 
House report, “should be instructed to 
proceed with the utmost dispatch.” 

Delay. Critics found inconsistency 
between procedure suggested and empha- 
sis on urgency. UNO is still only a paper 
organization, has no headquarters, no staff, 
no organization, no record of achieve- 
ments, Months might elapse before ma- 
chinery suggested in the Truman-Attlee- 
King statement could be created. 

At Charleston, S. C., Secretary of 
State Byrnes met criticism by saying the 
Anglo-American control procedure could 
be set up in 60 days, agreed that “the civil- 
ized world cannot survive an atomic war.” 

Reaction. Moscow was not pleased. 





The Washington program “must be re- 
garded as a continued step in the direction 
of anarchy” said a Kremlin spokesman, 
adding ‘our best scientists are well ad- 
vanced on the project” of making atomic 
bombs. 

Annihilation. Scientists meeting in 
Philadelphia predicted the atomic era 
would see the end of war—or obliteration. 
Dr. Irving Langmuir, research scientist, 
said atomic warfare could get out of hand 
in a~few days, kill all men, everywhere. 
Dr. Robert Oppenheimer, director of the 
New Mexico bomb test, warned the bombs 
would not cost $2 billion, but more likely 
one-tenth of 1% of that amount. 

Superiority of military strength no 
longer insures a nation’s safety, empha- 
sized Arthur H. Compton, cosmic ray ex- 
pert. The scientists endorsed the Truman- 
Attlee-King plan. Many spoke for world 
government, but this Dr. Jacob Viner, 
University of Chicago, called an idle 
dream. 


In China: No Peace 


Fighting, some of it of serious pro- 
portions, continued between Chinese Na- 
tionalist troops and Chinese Communists 
seeking to keep the former from taking 
over Manchuria. 

American troops, guarding communi- 
cation points, were under fire. Lt. Gen. 
Albert C. Wedemeyer, commander of our 
forces in China, threatened bombing of 
Communist strongpoints, if necessary, to 
keep communications open. 

True to the letter of Russia’s promise, 
her troops began evacuation of Manchuria. 
This did not mean the Chinese National- 
ists would move in immediately. Commu- 
nist units took over as the Russians with- 
drew. 

Isolated. Increasingly it looked as 
though control of Manchuria, separated 
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ATOM BOMB CONTROL PLANNERS. At White House table were Attlee, Truman, Mackenzie 


King, with scientists, military and diplomatic advisors in background. 
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from China proper for years, might pass 
from the Russian armies direct to China’s 
Communists, rather than to the troops of 
Chiang Kai-shek. If so, prospects for 
Chiang would darken. Manchuria is the 
richest, most industrialized, most fertile 
part of China. 

Peace Efforts. Meantime, at Chung- 
king, negotiations between Chinese Na- 
tionalist and Communist leaders contin- 
ued. But they were now devoted not so 
much to finding a formula of agreement 
as to stopping the civil war which is break- 
ing out af many scattered points. 


Palestine and Java 


The U. S. joined Britain in assuming 
responsibility for finding a way out of the 
Palestine muddle, as the two nations 
agreed to refer the problem to a joint 
fact-finding committee. 

This committee will determine how 
many of Europe’s Jews can be absorbed 
by Palestine, how many rehabilitated at 
home, how many shipped abroad. 

Meanwhile, Britain will keep her 
Palestine mandate, maintain order, admit 
1,500 Jews a month. (British Foreign 
Minister Bevin turned down President 
Truman’s request that 100,000 Jewish 
refugees be admitted now.) 

Riots. The compromise satisfied 
neither Arabs nor Jews and infuriated 
Zionists. Jewish mobs surged through the 
streets of Tel Aviv and other Palestine 
cities, looting and burning British prop- 
erty. British troops fired, Casualties were 
heavy. 

Backers of the Arab cause included 
the British Empire’s more than 105 mil- 
lion Moslems—g2 million of them in In- 
dia where discontent with British rule 
reached its highest point since Gandhi's 
1942 civil disobedience campaign. “India 
is just in a storm over Palestine,” said 
Bevin. He might have added: “Also in a 
storm over Java,” another Moslem coun- 
try. 

Battle. In Java, British planes, tanks 
and artillery fought native rebels, street 
by street, through Soerabaja. 

Hopes for a negotiated peace im- 
proved when Soekarno, president of the 
Indonesian republic (the Dutch had re- 
fused to negotiate with him as a “Japa- 
nese collaborator’) was reduced to a 


‘figurehead, replaced by a cabinet pre- 


dominantly sympathetic to Netherlands. 

Soekarno’s successor as president was 
youthful Sjahrir, a moderate. But nego- 
tiations between the Sjahrir government 
and the Dutch collapsed. The fighting 
went on. 


Communists vs. De Gaulle 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s political fate 
was at stake. The National Assembly had 
unanimously elected him president of 
France’s Interim Government. Three days 
later, he turned in his resignation because 
he couldn’t form a cabinet. 

The assembly tabled the resignation, 
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to give De Gaulle another chance to form 
a cabinet. But he had run into a dead- 
lock with the assembly’s largest party— 
the Communists. 

Red Demands. The Communists in- 
sisted De Gaulle name one of them to one 
of the three key cabinet posts—War, In- 
terior, or Foreign Affairs. De Gaulle, in a 
radio appeal to the nation, charged the 
Communists couldn’t be trusted in any of 
these posts, because of their connections 
with Soviet Russia. 

This charge enraged the Communists. 
As proof of patriotism, they pointed to 
their anti-Nazi resistance during the war. 
De Gaulle remained adamant. 

Compromise? Hopes for a way out 
lay with the Socialists, second largest 
party in the assembly. De Gaulle tried to 
woo them into a two-party alliance with 
the rightist MRP (Mouvement Republi- 
cain Populaire) party. The Reds countered 
by naming Socialist leader Felix Gouin as 
their choice to succeed De Gaulle but the 
Socialists kept in the middle. Unless they 
swung to De Gaulle, he was out. 


Peron’s Maneuvers 


All six of Argentina’s major political 
parties moved toward a coalition against 


Col. Juan D, Peron’s presidential candi- : 


dacy. Peron now has no party, but his 
supporters are forming one. Its backbone 
will be labor unions, subsidized by the 
Peron government, 

To prove his sympathy for the work- 
ers, Peron announced he’d give up his lux- 
urious apartment and move to the slums. 
A pro-Peron newspaper reported: “Thou- 
sands of strikers are parading through the 
streets of New York, shouting, ‘We want 
a North American Peron.’ ” 

Program. As an opposition rallying 
point, a group of independent anti-Peron 
organizations drew up a 23-point program, 
calling for investigation of official scan- 
dals, nationalization of the meat-packing 
industry, telephone and electric power 
companies. U. S. and other foreign coun- 


tries have heavy investments in all. 
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SUBSTITUTE? Would Alfred Krupp be tried 
in his sick father's place? 
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DE GAULLE TAKES WALK. French President 


submitted resignation. 





Sins of the Fathers 


A hitch that might force postpone- 
ment of the Nuernberg trial of 23 war 
criminals was the sickness of one of them. 
Gustav Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach, 
75-year-old chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the great German munitions 
firm, was in a Salzburg hospital with senile 
softening of the brain. A commission of 
six Allied doctors agreed hed die if moved. 

Wanted: A Krupp. British and Rus- 
sian prosecutors urged holding the trial 
without Krupp, or trying him in absence. 
“Any price would be too high for post- 
ponement,” argued .Sir David Maxwell 
Fyfe. Russia’s Gen. Rudenko then 
grunted: “It’s better to have one gal- 


International 


WARSAW “BUTCHER.” Nazi Meisinger, 
nobbed in Japan, was flown to U. S. 
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lows vacant than all of them.” 

Backed by the French, the U., S. pros- 
ecutor, Supreme Court Justice Robert H. 
Jackson, called for trial of Krupp’s 38- 
year-old son, Alfred, the executive head of 
the firm. “It is desirable to have a live 
Krupp before the court,” said Jackson. 
“When the indictment was drawn, I 
wanted both Krupps tried, but other Allied 
representatives objected. The Krupps 
helped plot World War IT.” 

Sir Hartley Shawcross, British Attor- 
ney General, retorted: “This is a court of 
justice, not a game in which you can play 
one member of a team as a substitute for 
another.” But, the Russians swung over 
to Jackson’s view, a delay loomed, for re- 
framing papers to indict the younger 
Krupp. 

Beast Condemned. In Lueneberg, a 
British military court sentenced Joseph 
Kramer, “Beast of Belsen,” to be hanged 
for atrocities at the Belsen and Auschwitz 
concentration camps he commanded. Ten 
other Nazis condemned to death included 
Fritz Klein, chief doctor at the camps, 
who was responsible for the choice of 
victims sent to the gas chambers for ex- 
termination; and blonde Irma Grese, chief 
woman guard. Thirty of 45 defendants 
were found guilty; the case against one 
was dropped; 14 were acquitted. 

Another war criminal who faced trial 
was Col. Josef Albert Meisinger, “Butch- 
er of Warsaw,” captured in Japan, and 
flown to Washington. 


Running Japan 


Russian demands for power to veto 
Gen, MacArthur’s measures in Japan 
blocked establishment of an Allied Control 
Council. The U. S. was willing to give 
Russia a voice. But we refused to copy 
the Berlin set up, where any Allied repre- 
sentative could stymie all action. 

Weakness of the Berlin system, which 
Russia wanted applied to Tokyo, was illus- 
trated, last week, by its continued failure 
to achieve a unified economic system for 
Germany. France had used its veto power 


International 
“BEAST” WILL HANG. Nazi Kramer drew a 


death sentence for Belsen crimes. 
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TOJO'S HOOSEGOW CHOW. Jap ex-premier 


is awaiting trial in prison camp. 





to block all attempts to accomplish this— 
| and to paralyze most of the commission’s 
other functions. The De Gaulle govern- 
| ment had insisted on territorial conces- 
sions in the Rhineland and Ruhr, before 
ra okaying any steps to reintegrate German 
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THE FAMILY 


Undaunted 


OPA ups low-cost clothing ceiling in 
new effort to increase production, 
relieve serious shortages 


Low-cost clothing remained the coun- 
try’s most serious shortage. Nobody de- 
nied that past efforts to channel more 
goods into inexpensive essential items had 
failed. But the government kept on trying. 

Last week OPA struck out on a new 
tack, upped profit to» manufacturers by 
15% on two dozen items needed by vet- 
erans, their families, others of limited in- 
comes. Included were underwear, socks, 
handkerchiefs, pajamas, shirts. 

Objective. The increased profit 
would encourage manufacturers to step up 
production of low-cost goods, OPA felt, 
give them less incentive to put materials 
into highly-finished fabrics for luxury gar- 
ments. Thus, while the consumer would 
pay a few cents more per item than in 
#941, he’d have more low-cost articles to 
choose from, wouldn’t be forced, as now, 
into higher price brackets at cost of an 
extra dollar or more per item. 


Ski Silhouette 


Smooth, free-flowing like the glide of 
shiny skis across velvety snow—that’s this 
year's feminine ski outfit. Passé are baggy 
pants, layers of sweaters, brother’s wool 
caps topping manes of unruly hair. New 





is the slim, sleek silhouette. 

A typical skier at any of the style- 
setting New England ski centers wears 
professional gabardine ski pants, cut to fit 
the figure. Her plaid wool shirt goes over 
a warm, but not bulky, white sweater. To 
top off her clean, uncluttered look she 
ties up her chignon or page-boy in a hair 
net of matching or contrasting color. 
Then with a wide leather belt to set off 
a slim waist, she’s off like a streak on a 
breath-taking slide. 


No Catches 


Something, again, has been added. 
This time it’s a squad of manicurists in a 
Pennsylvania nylon hosiery mill. 

Their morning-to-night job is to keep 
workers’ hands free of hang nails, rough 
finger nails, any trace of chapping. Re- 
duction in stocking casualties, said the 
company’s president, will mean thousands 
of extra pairs of nylons for store counters. 


4,500 Miles to Home 


A pair of dark, sparkly eyes swept 
across a floorful of toys. Then, as if they 
knew all about appreciation, they smiled 
up at admiring adults huddled about for a 
look. Some eyes glistened with tears. 

Fourteen-month-old Michael Shaun 
Collins, just arrived from a 4,500-mile 
plane trip from England, was at home in 
America from the moment his grandpar- 
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"Come on mom—the concert starts at 8 
o'clock.” 

ents, Mr. and Mrs. John E. Collins, 


opened arms to him at the Minneapolis 
airport, took him to live with them in 
Stillwater, Minn. 

To plane passengers, affectionate 
stewardesses and crowds that had gath- 
ered at air stops across the country, he 
was “The Baby.” People flocked to see 
the little boy whose English mother died 
last summer, leaving him alone with his 
American dad, Sgt. James Collins. 

Town Turns Out. Excited townspeo- 
ple waited four hours at the airport, more 
than 5,000 lined Stillwater streets to wel- 
come Michael. But drizzly weather and a 
late plane disappointed many. When 
Michael finally reached his grandparents’ 
house at 1 a.m., there was still a crowd of 
welcomers, newspapermen and. camera- 
men. Mayor Brodeen found him “bright 
as a whip,” hailed him the town’s “No, 1 
Citizen.” 

Michael jabbered freely. Only thing 
anyone understood was “Dada.” And 
everyone felt that Daddy couldn’t get 
home fast enough, 


Woman's Way 


Ask a woman what’s wrong with 
men’s clothes. She'll tell you. 

They’re “old-fashioned, uncomfort- 
able, circulation-impeding and movement 
restricting,” according to Paula Garrison, 
glamorous Seattle stylist, who’s already 
doing something about it. 

Nearly perfected is her new-style 
shirt that sprouts seams in unbelievable 
places, does away with bunchy sleeves. 
And after the shirt goes into production, 
she threatens to take lapels off coats, 
fancy up pajamas with wider legs, get rid 
of pockets and ties, make shirts and slacks 
fashionable for office wear. 

Woman of Action. Frightened men 
looked to her record for doing what she 
says she will. For it was Miss Garrison 
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who beautified women’s flannel night- 
gowns. Back in 1932 she complained there 
wasn’t one that didn’t look like a sack. 
Now she’s a leading nightgown manufac- 
turer-stylist, responsible for the “dido,” a 
play-suit-like sleeping garment that folds 
up like a diaper from the bottom. 

“If she puts her mind to it,” said 
one Seattle male, “every man jack of us 
will be wearing shirts and slacks down to 
the office and carrying brief cases.” 


in Defense of Santa 


It'll take more than disapproval of 
government bigwigs to deprive Canadian 
children of their belief in “the joy man 
in the red coat.” 

The showdown came when Maj. Gen. 
G. Brock Chisholm, Health and Welfare 
Department, called the St. Nick legend a 
case of lying to children, told Canadian 
mothers it was wrong in this atomic age 
to teach tots to believe in Santa Claus. 

But to the mothers the General was 
merely “an old fogey” with “no sense of 
romance.” As a symbol of love and gen- 
erosity Santa is helpful in instilling these 
traits into the young, one woman declared. 
“Children learn about life’s seamy side 
soon enough,” said another. ‘Let them 
have faith in fairyland while they can.” 


Soapless Soap 


Now, we learn. soap has its faults. 
To do a good cleaning, laundering job it 
requires hot water, rubbing and scrubbing. 
The result is hard on many fabrics, often 
means fading, streaking, undue shrinkage. 

Chemists claim to have found the 
solution in a synthetic detergent now on 
the market. It works equally well in hard 
or soft, hot or cold water; reduces shrink- 
age risk; eases dirt away with little or no 
rubbing. 

Advantage in dishwashing is that. 
since the detergent leaves no film to 
collect germs or dim lustre, china and 
glassware won’t streak when left to dry 
without wiping, 
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Christmas Every Week 


Merry Christmas! Say it not 
once but every week of the year 
with PATHFINDER, a gift the whole 
family can enjoy. 


On orders received by Dec. 
15 a gift card bearing donor’s 
name and greeting will reach re- 
cipient in time for Christmas, 


Subscriptions begin with first 
January issue, cost $1 for 1 yr., $2 
for 3 yrs. Send orders to Patu- 
FINDER, Pathfinder Building, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 
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Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee 


OLD GERMAN WAY of serving sauverbraten. 


Sweet-Sour Sauerbraten 


A must on eating lists of out-of- 
towners in Milwaukee, Wis., is real Ger- 
man food. In-towners tell them they’re 
sure to find it at Mader’s famous restau- 
rant. Gus and George Mader and George’s 
wife make the same tasty sauerbraten, 
wiener schnitzel, kalbs hacksen, pork 
shanks and sauerkraut the family’s been 
serving there for 50 years, and before 
that in Bavaria. This is the Mader way 
with: 

Sauerbraten: 4 |b. beef rump, chuck 
or sirloin; 1 qt. water; 1 sliced onion; 3 
bay leaves; 3 cloves; 1 tsp. salt; 1 c. 
vinegar. Mix liquids and spices. Place 
meat in fluid, let stand 4 days, turning 
occasionally. Three hours before dinner, 
remove meat, saving vinegar bath. Brown 
meat on all sides in 2} tbsp. lard in heavy 
kettle; place on platter. Then brown 2 
tbsp. flour in the fat, adding most of vine- 
gar bath plus 2 ginger snaps, 4 tbsp. sugar. 
Boil until gravy is fairly thick. Add meat, 
cover, bake for 25-3 hours in 325° oven, 
or until tender. Baste often, turn fre- 
quently. 

About 4 hour before meat is tender. 
add 4 glass red cooking wine. When roast 
is done, add water if gravy is too thick, 
more sugar or more of vinegar bath, ac- 
cording to taste. Spoon off excess grease 
from gravy; strain. Slice meat, place back 
in gravy and simmer for few minutes. 
Serve with potato dumplings or noodles. 

Alternate. Some _ sauerbraten-lovers 
prefer to omit wine and ginger snaps, add 
instead allspice, peppercorns, extra sugar, 
and, just before putting meat slices back 
into gravy. 4 pt. cream. 


Punch in Lunch 


Box lunches crammed with surprises 
and vitamins can be as much fun for 
mothers to prepare as for youngsters to 
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Chat fo Ca 


A ‘teen-ager fashion flash— 
it’s a pocket-belt and beanie two- 
some, just in time for the Christ- 
mas list. Crochet it for her as 
the gift to top off her favorite 
basic frock. 

Twin pockets on the belt 
will show off a tiny waistline, 
conveniently take care of hanky, 
compact and keys. The beanie is 
made to match, and both are 
trimmed with colorful crocheted 
posies. Worn for sport or dates, 
they'll give a lift to the simplest 
dress. The set is easy to make, 
fun to wear, a natural compli- 
ment-catcher. 


Pattern 7221 has the directions. 
It costs 15¢ in coins. Send orders 
to PATHFINDER Pattern Depart- 
ment, 243 West 17th Street, New 
York 11, N.Y. 
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USDA 


LUNCH BOX packed with toothsome surprises. 


eat. Clever mothers let their imaginations 
go on different kinds of bread and fillings 
that'll vary sandwiches, make them nutri- 
tious and appealing. 

A ribbon sandwich, for instance, is 
different byt easy to make. Spread a slice 
of whole wheat bread with butter or mar- 
garine, then a layer of mixed honey and 
peanut butter. Top with a slice of white 
bread, spread it, and over that another 
slice of whole wheat bread. Cut in strips. 

Stuffed Rolls. Try scooping out cen- 
ters of hard or soft rolls, fill with mashed 
sardines, hard-cooked eggs, chopped celery 
and mayonnaise. Or use shrimp, chopped 
meat or chicken. (Dried left-over centers 
go into crumb can.) 

Healthful pumpernickel bread is a 
good foundation for baked beans mixed 
with chopped pickles and mayonnaise or 
deviled ham. Other novel fillings are 
toasted peanuts and minced lettuce; finely 
chopped raw vegetables with bits of crisp 
bacon. 

It’s important to include fruit every 
day. Wash all fresh fruit, dry and wrap 
in waxed paper. Pack stewed or canned 
fruit in a jar with top screwed over a 
doubled square of waxed paper. 

Salad Treats. For surprise salad or 
dessert fill center of canned apricots with 
cream cheese. Combine two halves, roll 
up in paper. Another salad that'll hold 
up well is made of cooked shredded string 
beans, celery and chopped onion tossed 
with mayonnaise, packed in a jar or paper 
cup. Lettuce leaves should be washed, 
dried, separately wrapped, tucked into 
sandwiches just before eating. 


Food Tips 


No-Slip. Steady a roasted turkey on 
the carving platter with a wedge of bread 
or apple tucked under each side. 

Yardstick. What to expect from a 
pound of unshelled nuts: Almonds will 
give about 1 cup shelled kernels; filberts, 
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““My Rupture is no 
longer a handicap” 


4 





7 





Wouldn’t you like to be able to say that about your rupture? Then why not try for 
the heavenly relief that has been the experience of thousands who have worn Brooks 
Patented Air-Cushion Appliances? We will make you a Brooks Appliance to exact 
| measure and send it to you with a guarantee that it must give you complete satisfaction 
or it will cost you nothing. Brooks Appliances are never sold in stores or by agents. 
| They are inexpensive. No hard pads or stiff springs to cause bodily discomfort. Write 
| for Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial 
order plan and Proof of Results. 


SENT ON TRIAL! 


From the Easy Fitting Chart which we supply 
for peed description of Reducible Rupture we 
will make up an Appliance to your order and 
send IT ON TRIAL. Wear it... if it doesn’t give 
you carefree comfort and a wonderful degree 
of freedom from Rupture’s handicaps, return 
it, it Costs you NOTHING. All correspondence 
confidential. 





Brooks Appliances Used and Pre- 
scribed by Over 18,000 Doctors 


Send This Coupon NOW for 





LATEST RUPTURE BOOK 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 
424 State Street, Marshall, Michigan 

Ea] Without obligation, please send me your FREE 
BOOK on Rupture, PROOF of Results, and TRIAL 
ES] OFFER ... all in plain envelope. 








-- Name. as — 
| BROOKS APPLIANCE co. ie or RFD a - [SE 
24 STATE STREET, MARSHALL, MICHIGAN ‘ieee wees State adds a 
State whether for Man] Woman) or CbhildQ 











Jo Speed Recovery 


AFTER AN 
ILLNESS 


Tey this Building food | 


To hasten recovery after illness, many 
doctors advise drinking Ovaltine for 


two reasons: “ 
First, Ovaltine is one of the richest 


‘ood sources of vitamins and minerals 
ie the world. Each cup, made with milk, 
provides valuable amounts of vita- 
mins A, Bi, D, G and Niacin, and min- 
erals Calcium, Phosphorus and Iron. 
These vitamins and minerals, so 1m- 
portant to speedy recovery, are often 
deficient in convalescent diets. 3 

Second, Ovaltine supplies basic food 
substances—complete proteins to re- 
pair body and nerve cells—high-en- 
ergy foods for vigorous health. Oval- 
tine is specially processed for easy 
digestion, so it usually “stays down 
when nothing else seems to agree. 

Ovaltine is served in 1700 Amer- 
ican hospitals. So if someone in your 
family needs building up, try giving 

Ovaltine 2 or 3 times a day. 


OVALTINE 
WATCHES WANTED 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolls."Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, spectacles, gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 


Lowe's, Dept. P, Holland Bidg.. St. Louls 1, Mo. 





*, A unique gift. Send usa 
MATE list of your friends, with 
addresses and $1.00 for 

each one. We will mail them a20 oz. package 


of Maté postpaid. Pan American Tea Co. 
2704 S. Vermont Ave. Los Angeles 7, Cal. 


ROLL 


FILM 


No limit at present 








Size Price Made to exacting U. S. Government 

standards, this fine tested war surplus 
127 - 27¢ film has just been released. Panchro- 
120 - 33¢ matic high speed. 8 exposures. Orders 

filled by return mail. Please order a 
620 - 38¢ §=minimum of 4 rolls. Include 18¢ to 
116 - 38¢ ‘cover postage and handling. No 

C.O.D.’s please. We suggest you send 
616 - 38 us your order today. 


Howard West, 3 W. 42 St., New York 18, N.Y. Dept. Fil 
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their 
| vicious enemy—one which hasn’t yet sur- 
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14c.; peanuts, 2 c.; pecans, 14 c.; English 
walnuts, 14 c. halved kernels; black wal- 


nuts, 4 c. broken kernels. 
HEALTH 
Indictment 


Long-seething trouble over artificial 
aids for amputee veterans boiled over in 
Washington when a Federal grand jury 
indicted the makers of 75% of the arti- 
ficial limbs used in this country and 90% 
of the parts and accessories, for alleged 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust law. 

The indictment named the Associa- 
tion of Limb Manufacturers of America, 
45 member corporations and 35 individu- 
als, and accused them in general with set- 
ting high prices and blocking improve- 
ments. 

Hardship. Atty. Gen. Tom C. Clark 
said the alleged conspiracy would deprive 
the Veterans Administration of the oppor- 
tunity of making artificial limbs for war 
amputees; force the VA and other agen- 
cies, public and private, as well as indi- 
viduals, to pay non-competitive prices; 
halt all sales of parts to government agen- 
cies or charitable institutions which sup- 
ply artificial limbs free of charge. 

The artificial limb industry was de- 
scribed as a $10 million a year business. 
Meanwhile estimates placed the number 


| of American World War II amputees at 


17,000 and civilian amputees at 25,000 a 


year, 


Tele-diagnosis 


“Stick out your tongue. Say ‘Ah.’ 
Closer to the camera, please.” 

No movie-director is talking, but a 
famous throat specialist several hundred 
miles from his patient. Finishing his ex- 
amination, he gives an expert diagnosis. 


| Ten minutes later, in a hospital theater, 


he may perform a surgical operation on 
another patient—watched by students in 
distant cities. 

This may be made possible by high- 
grade, two-way, natural color television, 
an RCA engineer told a New York State 
medical gathering. Medical Economics 
magazine speculated: Wealthy women 
might still fly to the Mayo Clinic, people 
of more modest means could consult ex- 
perts via television from their local health 
centers, even from their homes. 


Anti-Malaria Secrets 


Defeat of the Axis has made it feas- 
ible for the U.S. and Britain to reveal 
three-pronged attack on another 


rendered, 
This enemy is malaria. Three secret 
weapons against it are NIH-204, meta- 


| chloridine and paludine, announced almost 
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at the same time at medical meetings at 
Cincinnati and Liverpool. 

Paludine, a British drug, has had 
longest trial. Physicians say it quenches 
malaria fever and seems to protect people 
bitten by anopheles mosquitoes against 
contracting the disease. Lord Leverhulme 
called it a coal-tar derivative of an en- 
tirely new kind. 

U.S. Discovery. NIH-204, the chem- 
ical name for which fills two lines, was 
developed by four National Institute of 
Health experts. They claim it alleviates 
malarial fever but, like atabrine and qui- 
nine, can’t cure. If nothing more, it will 
help the occasional malaria-victim who 
cannot take atabrine without developing 
“jungle rot” symptoms. 

Metachloridine comes from American 
Cyanamid Research Laboratories. Tried 
on birds, it halted new infections and sup- 
pressed old ones. Experiments are being 
made with human sufferers. 

For Headaches. For malaria vic- 
tims awaiting perfection of these drugs, a 
Navy physician, Lt. Commdr. Meyer A. 
Zeligs, advised trying nicotinic acid (the 
anti-pellagra vitamin) as a remedy for 
between-attacks headaches. 


Kessler Hand 


A metal or plastic hand is useless to 
a man who is blind and must “see” by 
touch. 

Marine Sgt. Robert Moore of Rich- 
mond, Calif., lost his vision, his left hand 
and part of his right hand when a land 
mine exploded on Okinawa, so Capt. 
Henry H., Kessler, Navy’s No. 1 surgeon, 
made him a left “hand” with which he 
can read Braille and identify what he 
picks up. 

Two "Fingers." Adapting the tech- 
nique of the so-called “Krukenberg arm” 
operation, he split the sergeant’s arm- 
stump nearly to the elbow, molded the 
flesh over the two long “fingers,” straight- 
ened the muscles and preserved the nerves. 

The blind veteran is now training 
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"CIGARET?" Sgt. Moore to Surgeon Kessler. 
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his new “hand” to use knife or fork, ham- 
mer or saw. He is one of three veterans 
provided with such “hands” by Capt. 
Kessler of U.S. Navy Hospital, Mare 
Island, Vallejo, Calif. Only 1o two-hand 
amputees are in Navy hospitals, Kessler 


said. 


Hope for Bleeders 


To stop bleeding, surgeons use hemo- 
stats (surgical clips), sometimes inject 
vitamin K into the veins. This month 
from South, East and Midwest the medi- 
cal profession learned of three new meth- 
ods to aid coagulation. 

At Southern Medical Association’s 
convention at Cincinnati, a Vanderbilt 
university faculty member told of using 
tiny gelatin sponges soaked in thrombin. 
This is the clotting component in blood. 
At Vanderbilt it was obtained from cows. 

Other Aids. Two Baltimore physi- 
ologists reported X-rays effective against | 
hemophilia, the congenital malady which | 
has afflicted several lines of royalty (and 
was reputedly responsible for the beards 
of the Romanoffs, who feared a razor nick 
might be fatal). Deep X-ray treatment 
of the spleen made blood coagulate nor- 
mally for several days, the Baltimore sci- 
entists said. 

At Iowa State college, botanists de- 
scribed another promising aid to clotting: 
An unidentified substance found in the 
roots of the common morning glory. 


Vitolo’s ‘‘Vision”’ 

Many persons left their hopes behind 
on a bleak vacant lot in the Bronx. Others 
insisted a divine visitation had come to 
g-year-old Joseph Vitolo Jr. The fervor 
that had gripped the neighborhood for 16 
days after the lad “saw” the Virgin Mary 
atop a 15-ft. rock bluff had surrendered 
to doubts, 

On the 16th night, when a “miracle” 


was expected as Joseph prayed again at an | 


improvised altar, 30,000 persons jammed 


the lot, overflowed into the streets. Noth- | 


ing happened. 

Neighbors carried the boy back to 
the storeroom where the 1o Vitolos live. 
There one of his sisters said the Virgin 
told her brother: “I am not coming here 
any more. I have done my work. I don’t 
want you to answer any questions.” 

Sausages. Once eager to talk to re- 
porters, Joseph became abusive, said the 
“vision” told him: “Blondie sent Dag- 
wood for steak but he bought sausages 
which turned to stone.” Police knew 
Vitolos long before; the father, mother 
and even young Joseph had appeared on 
their books. In school, though, Joseph 
was reported a “good” 4th grade student, 
honest. On the rain-drenched lot some of 





HANDSOMELY GROOMED HAIR 


CBowls | 
THE GALS OUER/ 


Winner finds what’s “Just Right” 
to keep hair neatly in place from 
morn til night! 


utter Ball 


Combing his hair with water never kept it neatly 
groomed. Ris hair always looked so wild, unruly 
—almost like a guttersnipe’s. What a shame he 
doesn’t try Kreml Hair Tonic—it grooms hair 
so handsomely. 
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How ridiculous and old-fashioned his hair looks 
when “plastered down” with grease. How oily and 
dirty it feels! Kreml keeps hair neatly in place yet 
never “‘pastes” hair down. Kreml never leaves it 
looking or feeling oily or greasy. 
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Women actually recoil from a man whose shoulders 
are covered with slovenly dandruff flakes. Kreml 
is famous to promptly relieve itching of dry scalp 
and to remove loose dandruff. Krem! leaves your 
scalp feeling so clean—so refreshed. 


Strike ! 


At last he discovers Kreml— finds it “‘just 
right” for his hair. Just “enough body” to 
Kreml! to keep hair neatly in place. Just 
“light enough” so as never to plaster hair 
down. First impressions count so much — 
both on the job and with the ladies. Use 
Kreml always to help keep your hair hand- 
some looking. 

@ Ask for Krem! Hair Tonic at your barber shop. 
Buy a bottle at any drug counter, Use Krem! daily 
—for a cleaner scalp, for better-groomed hair. 


KREML™S 


HAIR TONIC 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy — 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes 



















beautiful and 
distinctive 
LUMINOUS 
CROSS—a 
work of art 
that will be a 
proud addi- 
tion to your 
home. A flam- 
ing symbol of 
Christianity 
that glows in Sea reeae 
the night. Size 44% inches high by 2% 
inches wide, with beveled edges. Shines 
with a beautiful soft gold-yellow lumi- 
nous glow in the dark. 


ORDER TODAY... ONLY #920 


Send only $1 for Luminous Cross which 
will be mailed prepaid, individually 
boxed. Or if you wish, just send name 
and address and pay postman on ar- 
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rival, plus few pennies postage. Order | 


several—they are IDEAL as gifts. 
Cross Publishing Company 


Danville, Kentucky 


Proves Wonderful 
For Itching Skin! 


To promptly soothe itching, burning 
skin of Eczema, Pimples, Athlete’s 
Foot and similar skin and scalp irri- 
tations due to external cause — apply 
Zemo—a Doctor’s highly medicated, 
invisible liquid backed oy 35 years’ 
success! Zemo ALSO aids healing. 
Over 25,000,000 packages sold. First 


trial convinces! In 3 
sizes. All drugstores. ZE M 0 
ee 


IMPLES » BLACKHEADS 


TRY THIS PROMPT RELIEF FOR 
EXTERNALLY CAUSED BLEMISHES 


Cuticura contains valuable, scientific medical tn- 
gredients to promptly relieve, help nature heal. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. At druggists! Buy today! 


CUTICUR SOAP AND 











OINTMENT 


TRI-STATE REST HOME 


(Near Port Jervis, New York) 


Restful Christian surroundings * Open 
all year * Beautifully situated © 35 acres 
high and dry ® On the scenic Delaware 
River * An ideal vacation, summer or 


winter © Wonderful meals © Permanent 
guests aceepted ® Special attention to the 
elderly and convalescents ® Nurse in at- 
tendance ® Reasonable rates ¢ Send for 
free illustrated folder. 


Elmo L. Bateman, Director 


Irvington 11, New Jersey 
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BOUQUET. Joe heaves 


the crippled who had come from as far as 
Philadelphia to be cured, said they felt 
better, limped away into the night, left 
200 candles and an altar in the mud. 


Baths & Bread 


Youngsters of Blocktown Lutheran 
Church, Ada, Ohio, were busy last week 
with lye and kettles of used fat. They 
were making soap to send to Europe. 
Older members raised $735 to buy wheat 
for Holland’s hungry. 


3-Faith Labor Court 


A new oil was ready last week to be 
spread upon the troubled waters of labor 
relations. In San Antonio, Tex., clergy- 
men of three faiths offered to mediate. 

Striking San Antonio printers several 
months ago suggested an inter-faith com- 
mittee to hear the issues. The strike was 
settled without formal action by the cler- 
gymen, 

But men of the cloth prepared to 
help solve future disputes. Ready to act 
are 60 priests, under Father John M. 
Hays; 35 ministers under Episcopal Bishop 
Everett Jones; about an equal number of 
rabbis under Rabbi William Sajowitz. 

The churchmen stress the “inherent 
dignity of every human being as a crea- 
ture of God.” 

Committee decisions, they believe, 
will “possess the force merely of a well 
considered, prayerful and, we hope, in- 
formed judgment.” 


Verse-a-Day 


Ministers of 140 Protestant churches 
in St. Paul last week felt sure they could 
ask members of their congregations to re- 
cite from the Gospel of John, and get a 
good answer. 

During a 15-day Bible crusade some 
50,000 church people undertook to read a 
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chapter of the Gospel every day, mem- 
orize a verse from each. 


Of Beach & Business 


Ethics in business and bathing suits 
became a cause for action last week in 
American and Canadian Jewish commu- 
nities, 

In Ontario, a joint Jewish committee 
issued a pamphlet asking “wearing of 
bathing suits in public on beaches only.” 

In Boston, the faith’s community 
council urged rabbis to remind their con- 
gregations of their role “in reaffirming our 
tradition of ethical dealings in business 
and professional relationships.” 


Soviet Hosannas 


His frock coat and leggings were the 
traditional black of the Church of Eng- 
land. His audience was flaming pink, His 
title, unofficially: The Red Dean. 

This was the Very Rev. Hewlett 
Johnson, here from Canterbury for an 
American-Soviet “friendship” rally at New 
York’s Madison Square Garden. Look- 
ing as if he had popped from an early 
Victorian novel and wearing a cross given 
him last summer in Moscow, 71-year-old 
Dean Johnson told of a “splendid” people 
in a “prosperous” nation whose recovery 
from war is “phenomenal.” 

“Peace.” Russia’s armed might, by 
1975, will equal that of the other great 
nations combined, the prelate said. But, 
he added, Russians “desire peace,’ and 
practice “friendly” democracy. 

In 1940, the dean’s book, The Soviet 
Power, had showered 350 pages of similar 
praise. He’ll speak next at Boston and 
Toronto rallies, for the National Council 
of Friendshfp, and at two church services 
in Boston and New York. 
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RED DEAN. Canterbury's Hewlett 
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THE TOWN 


Housing 


Towns and cities of nation encounter 
little success in job of finding 
homes for returning veterans 
National Housing Administrator John 

B. Blandsford Jr., did some figuring, came 

up with these answers: Lack of housing 


will force 14 million families to double up . 
2 p 


by Jan. 1 and another 14 million face 
that dreary prospect by the end of 1946. 

Most of those being left out in the 
cold were veterans and they were plenty 
mad. Why, they grumbled, can’t a nation 
which could make a $2 billion atomic 
bomb provide homes for its veterans? 
Underhoused cities and towns all over the 
U.S. struggled to find the answer. 

Towns and cities in the Midwest 
turned to trailers. By spring many North 
Dakota cities and towns expect to have 
trailer suburbs. Bismarck, for instance, 
will lease 50 trailers from the U.S. gov- 
ernment for $1 a year, spend another $250 
apiece to have them transported from 
Wisconsin and set up. 

In Mankato, Minn., 100 wives of 
veterans organized as the Victory Wives 
to get action on the housing problem. 

Jobs Go Begging. California, ex- 
pecting 50,000 veterans to come home 
next year, already was knee-deep in hous- 
ing difficulties. Thousands of jobs were 
going begging because veterans who might 
fill them couldn’t find living quarters. 

Luckier than most California veter- 
ans was David Mizrahi, 23-year-old for- 
mer Marine corporal. As a home for his 
wife and two-year-old son, he pitched a 
pup tent in Los Angeles’ Pershing Square 
Park in front of a billboard which ex- 
horted civilians to buy Victory Bonds to 
“bring our boys home.” A Tulsa manu- 
facturer heard of his predicament, sent 
him a $12,000, three-room, all-aluminum 
trailer which the Mizrahis can call home 
until they find something better. 

Meanwhile, in towns and cities all 
over the U.S. it looked as if the housing 


situation would get worse before it got 
better. “For rent” signs were as scarce 
as November rosés and $21 billions worth 
of home building stayed in the planning 
and blueprint stages for lack of materials 
and skilled manpower. 


Mail Call 


Getting mail to the 100 or so per- 
sons who live on the Angle in northwest 
Minnesota always has been a problem. 
The Angle is isolated from the rest of the 
U.S. by the Lake of the Woods. Nor- 
mally, mail is delivered by boat to Angle 
Inlet, one of the three tiny communities 
in this northernmost part of the country. 

But Capt. Fay Young, official mail- 
man, recently encountered complications. 
A huge floating island of peat bog blocked 
the waterway into Angle Inlet, forcing 
him to land at an isolated dock three 
miles away. From there mail was hauled 
to the postoffice over a game trail. 


Her Honor, the Mayor 


Last year, Mrs. Mary C. Dondero, 
51-year-old widow, cast her prettiest hat 
into the political ring at Portsmouth, 
N. H., announced she was a candidate for 
mayor. Running as a Democrat, Mrs. 
Dondero carried the normally Republican 
city by seven votes, after a recount. 

When she took office, Mrs. Dondero 
vowed to “make the city’s business an 
open book.” She introduced a new wrin- 
kle, “‘mayor’s open house,” setting aside a 
day every other week to be in her office 
from morning till night to hear any citi- 
zen who had a problem, suggestion or 
complaint. Other achievements of Mayor 
Dondero: A long-needed city audit, a 
campaign for collection of back taxes, 
renovation of the city hall (needed for 
20 years). She also set in motion plans 
for an addition to the city library, a new 
sewer system, a memorial stadium and 
fieldhouse, a municipal comfort station. 

Running for re-election this year, 
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HER HONOR, Mayor Dondero does if again. 





Mrs. Dondero waltzed in with a plurality 
of 2,494, the largest in Portsmouth his- 
tory. She carried into office seven of the 
nine Democratic Council candidates, (In 
her first term of office the GOP had a 
6-3 Council edge.) 

Family Interest. Long active in pol- 
itics, Mrs. Dondero served ten years in 
the New Hampshire House of Representa- 
tives, then in 1941 she was elected as the 
first woman member of the Portsmouth 
City Council. Away from City Hall, Mrs. 
Dondero’s chief interest centers in her 
four daughters and five grandchildren. 
The mayor’s husband, who never ran for 
public office, died in February, 1944. 


Westport Row 


At Westport, Conn., ultra-exclusive 
home for big-name writers and artists, 
Vivien Kellems runs a cable-gripper fac- 
tory. She started the business in 1939, 
did such a good job of running it that the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
twice (1940, 1941) designated her as the 
outstanding U.S. woman industrialist. 

Busy as she is, Miss Kellems found 
time to battle Clare Boothe Luce (unsuc- 
cessfully) in the 1942 GOP Congressional 
primary and to lead a one-woman revolt 
against’ Federal income taxes last year. 
Now she is warming up for a battle with 
the Westport zoning commission. 

Building Plans. When Miss Kellems 
announced recently that she planned to 
build a “beautiful” pair of new buildings 
for her business, the commission called 
her attention to the 1930 zoning code 
which bars new industries from the town. 
Sanford Evans, commission chairman, in- 
formed Miss Kellems that she had en- 
joyed the town’s “indulgence” long 
enough, suggested that she move “with 
the least possible delay.” In reply, Miss 
Kellems invited Evans to “send your law 
officer at once.” 

She pointed out that her new fac- 
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Press Association 


ROW. Miss Kellems defies Westport zoners. 


tory, to be modeled after the colonial 
governor’s mansion at Williamsburg, Va., 
would be a vast improvement over some 
of Westport’s existing installations: “A 
beautiful trash dump” and factories for 
mattresses, buttons, and coffin tacks. 

The next move seemed to be up to 
Evans, but at week’s end he hadn’t de- 
cided what it would be. 


Change-over 


Feuds still flourish down South. Take 
Georgia. Just the other day the town of 
Arlington, biggest in Calhoun county, held 
an election and voted.itself right out of 
Calhoun and into the adjoining county of 
Early. 

Trouble was the line separating the 
two counties ran smack dab through Ar- 
lington, with about 1,000 of Arlington’s 
inhabitants living in Calhoun, the other 
300 in Early. Though more than twice 
as many people lived in Calhoun and the 
city’s schools and stores were in that 
county, Arlingtonians felt their ‘sphere 
of influence” lay in Early. 

No Love Lost. Another thing was 
that Arlington didn’t like Morgan, Cal- 
houn’s county seat. Even in boom days, 
Morgan never had more than about 250 
folks, but they were always trying to lord 
it over Arlington. This made for bad 
blood. Twenty-five years ago the county 
courthouse at Morgan burned down and 
Arlington got up enough votes to have 
the county seat moved to Arlington. Four 
years later Morgan with the help of two 
other Calhoun County towns got back the 
county seat. Arlington never got over 
that. 

The open break came last August 
after the state adopted a new constitu- 
tion. This abolished local school districts, 
made each county the school district, left 
Arlington sitting astride the school dis- 





trict line as well as the county line. The 
law provided, however, that any border- 
line town between 1,200 and 1,500 popu- 
lation could decide by vote which county 
it should join. 

Philosophical Mayor. Came No- 
vember and Arlington residents voted 211 
to 8 to join Early county. Said Arling- 
ton’s Mayor Bostwick philosophically: 
“It’s probably the best thing for Arling- 
ton and I guess the people think so, too, 
because they voted that way.” 


Investment Per Job 


A survey of Gastonia, N. C. (pop. 
21,313), revealed that if the U.S. expects 
to furnish jobs for 45 to so million indi- 
viduals in non-agricultural employment, 
the nation’s investment capital (now close 
to $250 billion) will have to be upped 
another $100 billion. 

The survey resulted from U.S, Cham- 
ber of Commerce’s idea that only capital 
and more capital will provide jobs and 
raise our standard of living. Gastonia was 
selected for the test because of its size, 
spirit of its businessmen, the fact it has 
a representative number of job-makers 
and job-holders with each group depend- 
ent upon the other. 

Here’s what the survey-takers found: 

Yardstick. For each job-holder in 
the town, an average capital investment 
of $7,000 was required. 

In manufacturing, this included a 
range of from $8,000 in food processing 
down to slightly less than $2,200 in cotton 
spinning and weaving. 

In the distribution and service field, 
retailing jobs required as much as $7,000 
with service jobs requiring as low as 
$1,500. 

Applying results in Gastonia to the 
national scene, job-makers will have to 
invest $100 billion more. 


"Drowning your sorrows isn't goin’ to help, 
Toby. Maybe he'll write tomorrow!" 
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Nashville Tennessean 


MIDGET MULE, held by Mrs. Watson, won't 


be much larger when he's full-grown. 


Midget Mules 


Lex Watson, Columbia, Tenn., has 
gained fame and a sizable income breeding 
midget mules which stand from 28 to 36 
in. high, weigh less than 200 Ibs. 

Watson got his start developing small 
mules suitable for use in coal mines, but 
his mining mules were so scrawny-looking 
and lacking in quality he decided to de- 
velop an even smaller type with intelli- 
gence and personality. 

To do this, Watson imported some 
fine small-size Sicilian donkeys, crossed 
them with Shetland ponies. The offspring 
was a mule 36 In. tall, having quality and 
intelligence. “When I had done this,” 
Watson said, “I knew I had developed a 
midget mule. It was only a matter of 
breeding back to the foundation stock to 
produce an even smaller mule.” 

Sell for $250. Watson produces 30 
to 35 midget mules a year, sells them for 
as much as $250 each after they are a 
few months old. Buyers are carnivals, 
circuses, saddle manufacturers, business 
houses (for advertising purposes), parents 
for children’s pets. Orders pour in faster 
than the mules can be produced, 


Shingle Maker 


Mayor Vic White, Wheatland, Wyo., 
needed, shingles for his ranch. When he 
couldn’t buy them he bought a small shin- 
gle machine, cut out enough in two days 
to last a year. 

Then he got an idea. Why not sell 
some? Now when he goes out to his ranch 
on weekends, White spends his time cut- 
ting shingles, nets around $200 a month. 

White insists it’s pastime, says “any- 
body with timber and a shingle machine 
can do the same.” 


Wanted: Salesmen 


Chairman Paul Hoffman of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development advises 
retail merchants in small towns they must 
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get well-trained, well-paid salesmen _be- 
fore they can expect to keep their in- 
creased wartime business. 

Soon the seller’s market will be gone, 
said Hoffman, and it will be up to the 
salesman to make the customer buy. Com- 
placent merchants who expect pent-up de- 
mands for consumer goods to bring flocks 
of customers “may be disappointed,” he 
said, 

Problem. Hoffman’s idea is that the 
heavy business in small towns will drift 
back to the nearby cities unless the small- 
town merchant can make shopping in his 
store as appealing as in the city. 

“Customers will expect a full stock 
and interesting displays as soon as they 
can be had,” Hoffman said. ‘““What’s more 
they'll expect well-trained, courteous sales- 
people to erase the memory of wartime 
service.” 


Tote-A-Lunch 


Jacksonville, Fla., like other U. S. 
war centers was plagued with overcrowded 
eating places. 

To help relieve the situation, the Pilot 
Club, aided by the Jacksonville Gas Co., 
set up Tote-A-Lunch, a recreation room 
with dining tables where workers and shop- 
pers could bring and eat their lunch. When 
the project was started two years ago, 
only beverages were sold. Now diners can 
get soup, sandwiches and items of nutri- 
tive value, sold at cost. 

Customers average 400 a week, have- 
n’t slacked off since VJ-Day. 

Mrs. Nell Smith, home economist 
who .supervises the non-profit Tote-A- 
Lunch, says it will continue as long as the 
people want ‘it. 


Reconversion Help 


A small Utica, N. Y., manufacturing 
concern making bomb fuses suddenly had 
its contract canceled when the war ended. 
Faced with a shutdown, company officials 
applied to the Commerce and Industry As- 
sociation of New York, Inc., for help. 

The association, set up primarily to 
help small plants get war work, got busy. 
It made a quick survey of the Utica firm’s 
equipment, the type of work it had been 
doing, what it could do. 

Next the association got in touch 
with prime contractors over the country, 
let them know the Utica firm’s possibili- 
ties. Result: The Utica firm now manu- 
factures piston rings for a big automobile 
maker. Reconversion took less than two 
months. 

Sold: One Idea. This was possible 
because the association, long before the 
war ended, sold large manufacturers of 
automobiles, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines and other products on using small 
New York plants as subcontractors for 
the production of parts for their peace- 
time products. Its efforts have paid off. 
Several hundred small shops have pro- 
cured subcontracts through the associa- 
tion since VJ-Day. The service is free. 


EDUCATION 


Dog’s Life 

Dogs following children to school cre- 
ated a problem in Indianapolis, Ind., until 
A. V. Hoop, school custodian, found a 
solution. 

Before-ejecting dogs from schools, 
Hoop fastened a note to their collars. Ad- 
dressed to the owners, the note read: 

“The large number of dogs on the 
streets at the time children are going to 
school has become a serious problem, Will 
you help by keeping me in at this time?” 


Sis-Boom-Bah 


When the Iowa State college Cyclones 
meet football opponents at Clyde Williams 
Field, Ames, Iowa, a husband-and-wife 
team of cheer leaders directs the rah-rah- 
rah section. 

They are Roy Fisher, 22, former B-17 
pilot with 35 European bombing missions 
to his credit, and his pretty 20-year-old 
wife, Joyce. 

High 


school sweethearts back in 


‘Davenport, Iowa, Mr. and Mrs, Fisher 


are sophomores. Both have part-time jobs 
to help finance their education. Fisher is 
studying forestry in the division of agri- 
culture. Mrs. Fisher is majoring in child 
development. 


Prejudices 


Schools were keeping step with the 
tempo of the times, Student strikes, picket 
lines, racial and religious squabbles crop- 
ped up in Indiana, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts and New York, reflecting the nation’s 
unsettled labor and industrial situation. 

As unrest developed in the Chicago 
schools, 39 superintendents and principals 
took steps to combat growing racial and 
religious prejudice through an organized 
program of reading and education, begin- 
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ning at the elementary level. 

They pinned hopes for success on a 
44-page teachers’ guidebook, entitled, Go- 
ing Along Together—Literature Points the 
Way. Prepared by the Bureau of Curricu- 
lum, it suggests ways books can help solve 
such problems. 

Aims. Objectives of the program are 
to instill in the pupils attitudes of re- 
spect, trust and understanding towards all 
racial and religious groups; to acquaint 
them through literature, with the contri- 
butions made by various groups; to lead 
them towards closer co-operation with 
these groups, and to develop in them pride 
in their own heritages. 

“Children do not have prejudices,’ 
declared Miss Nellie Ryan, district super- 
intendent, and one of the project leaders. 
“Prejudices are planted by adults, and it 
is the responsibility of the schools to lead 
in creating a new world,” 


Date Raffle 


Girls outnumbered the boys 14 to one 
at Central Washington college, Ellens- 
burg, Wash. To insure a fair distribution 
of male escorts when a hayride was 
planned, the students settled on a “date 
raffle.” 

Co-eds drew lots for the 30 eligible 
dates, Then to prevent a scramble among 
the winners, the 30 men, each with a 
string attached, were placed behind a cur- 
tain. The girls drew their prizes into view 
by tugging on the strings, 


Menu Textbooks 


Menus from leading hotels and res- 
taurants in and around Providence, R. L., 
are used for classroom work by students 
of nutrition, home sociology and econom- 
ics at the Cranston, R. I., high school, 

Teachers use the menus to instruct 
pupils in menu reading, selecting correct 
combinations for nutritive value as well 
as eye and taste appeal; interpretation of 
French menu terms; correct manners in 
ordering and eating; and how to tip. 


? 





Bernard D, Paul 


STRIKERS. Boston pupils picket Hyde Park High; heckle Committeeman Clement A. Norton, as 
permanent teacher is named fo replace Substitute Helen Moran, student fovorite. 
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WALLPAPER iS BORN. This is how small-town businessmen Wilton E, 


Owen and Sidney A, Mason make original designs and silk screens for wall- 
paper. Their shop is at Carmel, N, Y., 90 minutes by train from New York. 


BUSY. Ancient Chinese invented silk screen process. Owen and Mason fill orders SIDELINE, Owen (at easel) and Mason also 
through interior decorators. In their store Mrs. Rose Bangs is hard at work. make hand-painted scenics for wall panels. 


: ra Se tii #3 $4 nil * : g e & | es 
FIRST STEP. Silk screen process begins DONE. Now the finished stencil, backed up by 
with painting of water-color design. wax paper, is removed from the original. 


MAKING SCREEN. Meantime, the silk screen is being made. Silk (sometimes BRUSH. Next shellac is applied to keep silk 


nylon) is stretched over a wooden frame, pulled tight, and then stapled in place. from raveling at edge of the silk screen, 
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INSPECTION. Then the finished screen is probed for flaws. Imperfections REGISTER, Before printing begins, stencil is checked 
would show on wallpaper. A different screen is required for each color. with original to assure perfect reproduction. 


EASY NOW, Next the screen is placed, silk TRANSFER. Then solvent is applied, STRIPPING, Now wax paper comes off. 
side down, on gelatin stencil. causing gelatin to impregnate silk. Gelatin (dark areas) stays on silk. 


Se : "aaa 
* ; 


‘ " International Photos 
PRINTING. Finally paint, ink or dye is squeegeed through screen on screen will print. Gelatin on dark areas prevents paint 
and silk mesh, imprinting design on paper. Only light areas from penetrating to paper. The wallpaper now is finished. 








WHEN NERVES SIGNAL 





SORETONE LINIMENT 
gives quick relief on contact! 


When muscles are miserable, reflex 
nerve action flashes the pain. Relieve it 
with the liniment especially made to 
soothe aches due to fatigue, exposure. 

Soretone Liniment has special rubi- 
facient ingredients that act like glowing 
warmth from a heating pad. Quickly 
increases surface blood at pain area. 

Nothing else is “just like Soretone.” 
Quick relief assured or price refunded, 
50¢. Hospital size $1.00. 

*Try Soretone for Athlete’s Foot. Kills 

all 5 types of common fungi— 


on contact! 
: 1h ED 










\V3 
Feel the 
gentle Heat-Effect— 


The Safe, Proven Heating 
Pad Principle in a 









New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. FR EE 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” 
Cascinatiog writtag field. May ~~ you DETAILS 
up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- 
rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 


Razor blades thousand $5.75. Dolls dozen 


$12.00. Pencils Gross $1.95. 1728 Bobby Hair- 


pins $3.60. Send payment. Catalogs free. 


MILLS SALES CO. 
901 Broadway, New York 3. 












a et ecm Tes Cli ele NO FLYING 


TOME @ TOL Ry SHELLS 


BUTTERNUTS, ENGLISH WALNUTS =>) 
75% MEATS IN QUARTERS. $1.50 ; 


delivered—send cash, stamps, check, weney 
order. C.O. D. 21 cents extra. Money-bac 
uarantee. Order early—NOW 

TTER, 181 WN. Main, Sapuipa, Okla. 






C 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY!! 


RADIOS 


FLATIRONS | 
TOASTERS (© '°: 





RADIOS 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Send now for our low 
prices and illustrated cata- 
log on brand-new 1946 
models; radios and electri- 
cal appliances. Enclose 3 ¢ 


95 
$ _ Band 
stamp and state items you up 


are interested in. OPA APPROVED 
TONE-A-LUX RADIO & TELEVISION CO. 





| got religion.’ 
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Handy’s Bluesprint 


One of the few who get paid for “cry- 
ing the blues,” William Christopher Handy, 
is proud of the songs he has made. 

The St. Louis Blues is his—and lots 
of other people’s—first love. “I ought to 
be proud of it,” he chuckles. “It has sup- 
ported me 31 years.” (Written in 1914, 
it still nets $25,000 a year.) 

St. Louis Blues also gave Handy a 
hitch toward his high standing among 50 
top Negro musicians. And it launched a 
new type of folk music that springs from 
the aching hearts of “the black and blue 


race.” When Handy sent up that wail 
about “de evenin’ sun” he fathered the 
“blues.” 


Just turned 72 on Nov. 16, Handy 
still cries the blues. But gone is the in- 
digo mood that inspired his first real suc- 
cess—born of weary days during the 1893 
panic, hungry nights on the cobblestone 
levees of St. Louis. His soft, low laugh 
comes readily. He walks buoyantly about 
his New York office, broad shoulders erect. 

Blue Destiny. Though his brilliant, 
dark eyes are blind again, he turned up 
last summer in St. Louis for the Negro 
Music Festival. Recently Blue Destiny, 
symphonic version of St. Louis Blues, 
went over the air for the first time. 

Remembering his days as water boy, 
shoemaker, cotton picker, steel worker, 
Handy intends to will his Tuckahoe, N. Y., 
house, with its music library, as a sanctum 
for struggling musicians. He loves this 


| quiet home, likes to entertain there at in- 


formal fried chicken dinners, with: chats 
afterward around a wood fire. It’s quite 
different from the log cabin on Handy’s 


| Hill, in Florence, Ala., where he was born 


“eight years after surrender.” “Back in 
those days I couldn’t find a place like this 
to study,” he says. “Now I have it I can’t 
study. But I'll find a way!” 

“Devil's Plaything." This is typical 


| of his courageous attitude—a throwback 


to a slave grandfather who never allowed 
himself to be whipped. Rhythm came from 
a “shouting Methodist” mother, and an- 
other grandfather who fiddled ‘‘before he 
* But—inspired by a remark 


that his big ears indicated talent—little 


| “Squinch-eye” Handy dragged himself up 


the musical path all alone. He'll never 
forget the time he brought home a-self- 
earned guitar at 12. ‘‘Change that devil’s 
plaything for a dictionary,” thundered 
his preacher father. It was his first taste 
of the “blues.” But he learned do-re-mi 
singing at school, studied fingering through 
a music class window. And soon he left 
home to join a wandering minstrel show. 

Average in height and heavy, W. C. 
owes his vigor to hard work, long band 
parades, deep breathing playing trumpets. 
He “never even had a chill’—except when 


Dept. 11P — 303 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. | fear laid him low during a previous blind 
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spell in 1922. Then he turned to the 
Bible and to Lincoln for consolation, 

The arresting serenity of Handy’s 
face once brought an invitation to play 
De Lawd in Green Pastures. His round 
head is almost as shiny as his saxophones, 
cornets or pianos. His grey mustache is 
as trim as the conservative suits picked 
for him by Louise Logan, his unobtrusive 
helper since his wife died eight years ago. 

Capital "N." The kindly musician 
has one hobby outside his work—his race. 
He dislikes Negro to be spelled with a 
small “n,” or to hear colored children 
called “pickaninnies.” He’s active in Ne- 
gro affairs, and met his wife—‘the pret- 
tiest yellow gal I ever saw’ —at an Eman- 
cipation Day Ceremony in 1898. His 
four living children are musical. He hopes 
a soldier son will sing professionally when 
he comes marching home. 

Handy’s work includes over 100 mu- 
sical pieces, an autobiography, Father of 
the Blues, a panorama of Negro com- 
posers—Unsung Americans Sung. But one 
thing that warms his heart is seeing his 
name between Handel and Haydn among 
famed musicians. That’s a long way for 
a Negro from Handy’s Hill. “But we live 
in a new age,” he points out, “and this is 
America.” 





FATHER OF THE BLUES. William C. Handy. 


Pre-Christmas Flood 


Judging from the great flood of re- 
corded music released before the Christ- 
mas lists get tangled with announcements 
of new phonographs, the holiday season 
will be a symphonic peace on earth. Al- 
ready RCA-Victor, Columbia and Decca, 
making the most of pent-up materials and 
repertoire, are expressing their own kind 
of thanksgiving. 

Columbia’s Nevember is gloriously 
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Orchestra 
to 


the 
the 


vocal, with 


teamed with 


Philadelphia 
Westminster Choir 
present two vastly different works, the 
Prokofiev Alexander Nevski and the 
rarely heard Beethoven Ninth Symphony 
(MM-s580 and MM-sor). Eugene Or- 
mandy, with his usual generalship, con- 
ducts both, with Jennie Tourel as soloist 
in the Russian music and a foursome in- 
cluding Stella Roman, Enid Szantho, 
Frederick Jagel and Nicola Moscona in 
the Beethoven, which requires eight 12-in. 
records. Both are stirring. 

Victor’s piano item of the month is 
the Schumann Concerto in A Minor, 
played by Claudio Arrau, with a deft 
background provided by the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Karl Krueger conduct- 
ing its most memorable effort to date 
(DM-1009). 

Wagner fans can have a field day all 
in one buy when they come upon the com- 
plete third act of Die Walkure, pre- 
sented by Helen Traubel, Herbert Jans- 
sen, Metropolitan Opera chorus and the 
New York Philharmonic. Even non- 
Wagnerites will admit the combination 
(MM-s58r1: eight 12-inchers) is forceful. 

Popular Pitch: Basil Rathbone is so 
well-typed as Sherlock Holmes that his 
presentation of the title role in a Robin 
Hood album (Columbia: MM-583) 
doesn’t quite come off, despite an ade- 
quate performance and a well picked cast. 
However, the youngsters will like it. Must 
listening is the tip for Morton Gould’s 
own album, South of the Border (Co- 


lumbia: M-593), which tunefully com- 
bines such exemplary items as Brazil, 
Mexican Medley, El Rancho Grande, 


Adios Muchachos and others. 

Pick of the Populars: Baby, Are 
You Kiddin' and The Honeydripper b: 
Jimmy Lunceford and His Orchestra; 
Jose Gonzalez and No Can Do by Guy 
Lombardo’s Royal Canadians; Meadow- 
land and Hora Staccato by Fred War- 
ing’s Orchestra and Vochestra; By the 
Old Corral and Santa Claus is Ridin’ 
The Trail by Dick Haymes with the Ken 
Darby Singers; Fishin’ for the Moon and 
Waitin’ For The Train To Come In by 
Johnny Long and Orchestra—all Decca. 

Here Comes Heaven Again and 
Dig You Later by Perry Como with Russ 
Case and His Orchestra; the Freddy Mar- 
tin arrangement of the Rachmaninoff 
Concerto and I'm Glad | Waited For 
You; At The Fat Man's and Chloe re- 
vamped by Tommy Dorsey; Tell Ya 
What I'm Gonna Do and Come To 
Baby, Do by Duke Ellington’s band; 
High Price Blues and another Honey- 
dripper—all Victor and Bluebird. 

Best Singles of the Month: When | 
Grow Too Old to Dream and Who Are 
We To Say from The Night Is Young 
and The Girl of the Golden West, sung 
by Allan Jones with orchestra accompani- 
ment (Victor); Tosti’s The Last Song 
and Serenata, sung by Ezio Pinza (Co- 
lumbia); and Auld Lang Syne and When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home sung 
by Baltimore & Ohio Glee Club (Decca) 





MUSCLES that Build 
rely on SLOAN’S 


Sloan's salutes the building trades, 
the men who work with brick and 
brush, Their 
muscles strain that we may have 


lumber and steel. 


homes, schools, churches, theaters 
and factories. To the dignity of 
their labor, we pay respect. 
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FOR QUICK RELIEF FROM 





Tired Aching Muscles ~*+ 
Stiff Joints « 





Sprains 


Strains « Bruises 











HEARING AID 
WITHOUT BATTERY 


D EA 10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device without BATTERY. No head- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thou- 
sands. Send today for free information and names of happy 
users in your vicinity. Makes an ideal Xmas gift 


American Earphone Co., 10 East 43rd St. (Dept. 515), N. Y. 17, N.Y. 


Foot Comfort 
for 15 Cents 


In most cases suffering from corns is needless be- 
cause it can be stopped by softening the corn with 
salve. Just get a box of Hanson's Magic Corn Sal ve to- 
day. Follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Tomorrow you should be able to 
remove the entire corn without the use of a knife. 
Remember the name, HANSON'S Magic Corn Salve, 
at druggists’, or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 
fifteen cents a box. Address: W. T. Hanson Co, 
P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and 
aid nature to soothe and heal raw, tender 
inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the cough 
or you are to have your money back 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 





FEEL PEPPY—RELIEVE THAT 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE - 


estan eA CO 


OF HELPING SOOTHE THAT BACKACHE 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 


How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards’’, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to tdke. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL S 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
CONTAINED IN SYRUP PEPSIN 















Sorry, not 
available now 


because of 
the. war. 









— but coming back soon! 





Shortages of materials prevented 
manufacture of Wellington Pipes 
during the war. Early in 1946, 
however, materials should be 
available again, so that we shall 
soon be resuming production of 
Wellington, deservedl yAmerica’s 
favorite pipe for over 50 years. 
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MUSIC CATALOG 
over 1300 pieces 





Standard, Classical and Teaching Pieces for piano, violin 
and voice in World Famous McKinley Sheet Music and Book 
Editions—the teacher’s standard for nearly 50 years. Splen- 
did arrangements. Every music lover should have copy. Write 
today qnalesing 8 cent stamp for return postage. Dept. 3248 


McKINLEY f2ssiavasn, chicago s 





FOR YOUR FAVORITE 
PIPE SMOKER...- 


CHRISTMAS 


GIFT 
CHEST 


OF 240 


PIPE 
SP Me EIN 


You can't give a pipe smoker a more appropri- 
ate or more appreciated gift than a Chest of 
Rochester Pipe Cleaners. Think of it... nearly a 
year’s supply of heather-mix, warp-twist clean- 
ers...the finest, most practical, most absorbent 
type made...in a handsomely lithographed red 
and gold Gift Chest. Only $1, sent anywhere. 
Christmas cord bearing your name enclosed on 
request. Clip coupon and mail today! (Write ex- 
tra names on separate sheet.) 
ee eS SE SS SS SS SS BSF SSeS ae eeeaeaee 
Rochester Pipe Cleaner Co., inc. 
73-75 Scio Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $. for__.Gift Chests of 
ROCHESTER Pipe Cleaners. Please mail to: 
Name 
Address 
City & State 
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‘Wellington 


Notes on Food 


My form was never meant to fashion gir- 
dles— 
I’m far too fond of eating, there’s no 
doubt ; 
Though destiny may shape our ends, as 
quoted, 
My middle’s 
about! 


what I’m worried most 


Helen Castle 


A mother phoned to the C.O. of her 
son’s regiment. “I have some red points,” 
she said, ‘“‘will you please let me exchange 
them for the kind of points my son needs 
to get out of the Army?” 


The woman shopper sat down on each 
suitcase as the clerk showed it to her. 
Finally she said, ‘‘Haven’t you got some- 
thing a bit more comfortable? I’m plan- 
ning a long trip.” 


“What pretty hair you have, Mary,” 
said the visitor. “You must have got it 
from your mother.” 

“No,” replied little Mary, “I must 
have got it from Daddy. His is all gone!” 


A Texas-born major was cautioning 
his all-Texas company on their behavior 
toward the Japanese in occupied territory. 
“Our job is to police,” he told them, “not 
to re-educate. Don’t try to argue with 
the natives—even if they say that Japan 
is bigger than Texas!” 


A fussy lady at a restaurant table 
said: “Bring me two slices of home-made 
bread toasted not too hard and buttered 
with fresh country butter not too salty; 
one strictly fresh egg poached medium 


my, 


ken 


PATHFINDER 


soft; and orange juice, well strained, with 
only half a cube of ice in it.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the waitress, 
“and would you prefer a plain gold band 
or a floral pattern on your dishes?” 


“Did you find much poverty during 
your trip across the continent?” 

“Yes, indeed. There was so much I 
even brought some along home with me. 


“My wife wanted me to go with her 
on a shopping trip on my vacation, and I 
wanted to go on_a fishing trip. So we had 
to compromise.” 

“So you went on the shopping trip?”’ 

“Naw. We had a big fight and both 
went to the hospital.” 


“Isn't it just too bad about Elmer 
and Eleanor?” 

“What d’you mean?” 

“Oh, they always got along so well 
together until marriage came between 
them.” 


“Did you hear about Dr. Grind get- 
ting beat up this morning?” 

“No; who did it?” 

“The fire-eater from the carnival.” 

“What was he sore about?” 

“Doc made him a pair of celluloid 
teeth.” 


S\ 


Brain Teaser No. 109 


A hotel charges 
$20 for the exclusive 
use of a dining room, 
and $2.50 a plate. If 
an association giving 
a dinner charges its 
members $3 each and invites four non- 
paying guests, how many persons, includ- 
ing the four guests, must attend the dinner 
so the club may come out even? 

Solution to No. 108 

The $7,050 must be 0.25 of 0.94 of 
the verdict. Hence the verdict must have 
been $30,000, 
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"There's a playground right down the street, boys.” 








One of a serves sllustrating Cyanamid's many activities, 


THEYRE AFRAIO OF THE DARK! 


Among the perils that beset men adrift 
at sea, few are more dreaded than man- 
eating sharks, which are an ever-present 
menace to our sailors and flyers who 
may be forced down in shark-infested 
waters. But fortunately, sharks have one 
characteristic trait: they’re apparently 
afraid of the dark! 

To foil these “tigers of the deep,” an 
effective “shark chaser” has been de- 
veloped which takes advantage of this 
apparent fear of dark objects and dark 
areas, plus the shark’s dislike of certain 
chemical salts. It is a combination of 
a special black dye and an odorous 
chemical salt offensive to sharks but 
not to humans. The dye was developed 
by Calco Chemical Division of American 
Cyanamid Company in cooperation with 
the Naval Research Laboratory of the 


MOLDING 


Bureau of Ships. When released from 
its water-tight packet, it forms an inky 
black cloud in the sea which sharks 
will avoid like a plague. 

Calco was able to give this dye exactly 
the right qualities needed for this 
purpose—rapid, easy solution, 
and the desired rate of diffusion 
in salt water—because of its ad- 
vanced experience and the knowl- 
edge gained in producing dyes for 
almost every conceivable purpose. 

Calco’s large-scale production 
facilities, too, served in good 
stead in providing the hundreds 
of thousands of pounds of the 
dye for these chemical “shark 
chasers,’ which, along with 
Calco’s now famed “‘Life Jacket 
Dye Markers,’ are standard 
THROUGH 


THE FUTURE 


equipment for several branches of our 
armed services. Here is a dramatic case 
where Cyanamid chemistry is helping 
to save lives as well as to promote in- 
dustrial progress. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N, Y. 


CHEMISTRY 













faster and easier .. 


OGOMOR co cccccee 3 


3 
@Blend in....... 2 


Add gradually 


THIS eCombine }4 
met 2 
ee 2 
ONLY WITH , 
PILLSBURY's e Sprinkle . . 


BEST 


NOW! With this exciting ANN PILLSBURY time- 
saver you can make and bake specialty breads 


- rolls, coffee cakes, other 


packages yeast, compressed 
or dry granular, in 

cups lukewarm water. 
tablespoons salt 

cup sugar or light corn syrup 
cup melted shortening 

eggs 

cups: sifted PImLLsBuRyY’s 
Best Enriched FLour; mix 
until dough is well-blended 
and soft. 

one-third of dough for 
Lemon Tea Drops and chill 
remaining dough for Cinna- 
mon Loaf and Dinner Rolls. 


IN TEA DROPS 


unchilled basic dough to 
make 24 small tea muffins. 
Fill greased, 2-inch muffin 
pans full. 

cup sugar 

teaspoons lemon juice 
tablespoons grated lemon 
rind 

about 1 teaspoonful over 
each muffin. 


COPYRIGHT 1945 


baked beauties that are golden crusted, tender, 
good. And remember, whatever and whenever you 
bake—you bake your best with Pillsbury’s Best! 


Ann Pillsbury’s ‘NO KNEAD” TRIPLE TREATS 


Makes 24 Lemon Tea Drops, 1 Cinnamon Loaf and 18 Dinner Rolls 


BASIC DOUGH 


Weer Ne oa ease in warm place (80° to 85° F.) 
until light, about 45 minutes. 
ee at 375° F. for 20 to 25 minutes. 


NNAMON LOAF 


OEE iscdicas l¢é chilled basic dough to make 
9x4x3-inch loaf. Roll dough to 
16x8-inch rectangle. 

@ Sprinkle with 14 cup brown sugar 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 
ee as: for jelly roll, starting with 
8-inch edge; seal edge *s and place 
in greased 9x4x: 3-inch pan. 
elet rise ......in warm place (80° to 85° F.) un- 
til double in bulk, about 2 hours. 
eBake ........at 375° F. for 1 hour. 


DINNER ROLLS 


DENS kvéwes l¢ chilled basic dough to make 18 
dinner rolls. Mold into cres- 
cents or any desired shape. 

eletrise ...... in warm place (80° to 85° F.) un- 
til pony ‘in bulk, about 2 hours. 


0 ae at 425° F. for 20 minutes. 


Pillsburu's Best £227 Flour 


* FOR GUARANTEED BAKING 


» PILLSBURY MILLS, ‘NC., TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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